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| SPRING TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 2 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


We must win the War! 

Can we win the Peace? 
In these days more than ever, thoughtful Americans 
must take counsel with each other and with experts 
to study the problems and issues imposed by world 
conflict, and by the necessity for finding both 
national and international solutions of more lasting 
validity than those of 1919. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


| 15 Mondays from February 2 
| ALBERT MAYER, Chairman 


| R.-H. TAWNEY: Postwar decontrol—British experience 
| WILLIAM H, DAVIS: Labor 

GEORGE E. BIGGE: Social security 

ALBERT MAYER: Housing and the future of cities 

LEON HENDERSON: Price structure 

GERHARD COLM: The public debt and taxation 

ALVIN JOHNSON: Postwar economic and financial situation 
ROBERT M. MaclIVER: Cultural reconstruction | 
M. L. WILSON: Agriculture 
MORRIS L, COOKE: Conservation 

ALICE HAMILTON: Public Health 

OSCAR S. COX: Government services 

GEORGE S. COUNTS: Education 

CLARENCE E, PICKETT: Our part in European reconstruction 


SURVEY OF DEFENSE PROBLEMS 
15 Tuesdays from February 3 


MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATE FACULTY 


For those who in whatever capacity are actually partici- 
pating in defense activities—in armed forces, in civil 
service, in volunteer organizations—and who are interested 
therefore in getting an over-all picture of the economic, 
social and political ramifications of the present war effort. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


Perspectives of the past and future 
15 Thursdays. PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR | 
15 Thursdays HANS SIMONS from February 5 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION AMONG THE 
AMERICAS 
15 Tuesdays HANS STAUDINGER 


HUMANIZING ENGINEERING 


The only foundation for a stable world. Problems in avia- | 
tion, roads, bridges, soil, mechanics, scientific management, 
etc., by experts in the various fields of engineering. 


15 Wednesdays D, B. STEINMAN, Chrmn.from February 4 
HOUSING MANAGEMENT WORKSHOP 


Intended for housing managers, superintendents and their 
aides, qualified persons in the central office of local hous- 
ing authorities. 


15 Mondays ABRAHAM GOLDFELD from February 2 


CURRENT EVENTS IN HOUSING 
15 Mondays from February 2 
CHARLES ABRAMS’ JAMES FELT W. C. VLADECK 


OTHER CCURSES in Anthropology, Sociology, Law, History, Poli- 
tical Theory, Philosophy, Intellectual History, Economics, 
Business, ‘Labor, Gardening, Science—Pure and Applied, 
Psychology, Psychoanalysis, Literature, Theatre, Writing, 
Speech, Art, Music. 
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This New Year ™ 
STRETCH THE INSIGHT OF 
YOUR PESSIMISTIC FRIENDS 


TWO MONTHS AGO, Survey Graphic brought out 
a special number on the clash and teamplay of manage- 


ment, men and government in MANNING THE ARSENAL 


FOR DEMOCRACY. 

It was fairly without dupli- 
cate in pooling the experience 
and thinking of employers, 
trade unionists, public officials 
and independent experts. The 
Louisville Courier - Journal 
hailed its “survey of America’s 
crisis. | tare 
New York Post ‘“recommend- 
ed” it; the York Gazette call- 
ed it a “must.” 


Our readers read the news in the light this special num- 
ber threw on the issues underlying it, from the “union 
shop” to the challenge to speed production and at the 
same time to preserve our freedom. 


In 132 pages forty contributors made sense out of the 
labor news. Here was an authoritative reference manual 
and a working handbook. 


TEN MONTHS AGO, Survey. Graphic brought out 
a special number on THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AND 
NorrtH. 

Two ambassadors, a State 
Department head, economists, 
businessmen, historians, jour- 
nalists explorers had a hand in 
it. It began with common ef- 
forts for hemisphere defense 
and delved into the forces for 
understanding and concert 
among the people concerned. 

Why is Latin America with 
us in resisting aggression in 
the Pacific? Why within the 
week after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor had ten American republics declared war? The 
answers were to be found in this special number. 


Why not share this source of insight with your friends? 
We will send anywhere in the Western Hemisphere one 
copy of either number for 50 cents or 3 copies for $1. The 
multiple order may cover all of one number, two of one 
number and one of the other, if you desire. 


Order while copies of both are still in stock. Order 
today from 


SURVEY GRAPHIC — 


112 EAST 19 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Innounces for 
early publication ot 


4AS THE MIDDLE CLASS 
4 FUTURE? 


Margaret Mead, distinguished anthropologist, an- 
lyzes the effect of worldwide conflict on the inde- 


endent business man, doctor, lawyer, dentist, white 
ollar worker and farmer—abroad and more particu- 
arly, at home. 


THE CAREER OF NURSING 
Nursing has become a career not only during a 
risis but in times of peace. What kind of applicants 
ie desired today? What is the scope of their work? 
tow do their post-war opportunities compare with 
hat of workers in other fields? How much do they 
arn? are questions Edith M. Stern will answer au- 
horitatively. : 


CIVILIAN PROTECTION 
A clear cut statement of steps taken and steps 


slanned to protect Americans behind the lines from 
snemy action. 


ALCOHOL AND DEFENSE 


This summary of the findings, to date, of the im- 


yartial Committee on Research in the Problems of © 


Alcohol answers such questions as: Are there fewer 
iccidents and fewer absentees in dry industrial towns? 
Jow dry are training camp areas? To what extent 
lo long hours, fatigue, and nervous strain contribute 
o heavy drinking? To what extent do proper nutri- 
ion, better housing and varied recreational facilities 
educe drinking? — 


Indispensable 


During the Critical 
Days Ahead! 


FREE 
WORLD 


The ONLY international monthly de- 
voted exclusively to the war, its prog- 
ress, its strategy, and the democratic 
organization of the post-war world. 


“Lovers of liberty everywhere will welcome the advent 
of the new Free World Magazine launched by a group of 
writers from the Americas, Europe and Asia. 


“The first contributors . . . have no delusions about the 
hard road to victory, but they are convinced that victory 
will come and are resolved that in its wake there shall be a 
just and democratic peace... .” 


—The New York Times. 


“Tt is the expression of a conviction that this is the time 
‘for common action to win the war and win the peace.’ 


“There could be few more essential intellectual tasks 
today than the provision of a meeting place in which all 
may concert their effort. In the high, if difficult, assign- 
ment which ‘Free World’ has assumed one can only wish 
it well.” 


—The New York Herald Tribune. 


Many of the world’s most renowned states- 


men, military strategists, journalists, economists, 
political scientists—and cartoonists—are among 
the editors of Free World and those who con- 
tribute articles to it. 


_ Supreme In Its Field! - 


BUY YOUR COPY OF THE CURRENT 
ISSUE NOW. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND. 


mee =-Subscription Reservation Form------ 


FREE WORLD e 55 WEST 42 STREET ¢ WN. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your important magazine during the next 
twelve months. I enclose $3.00, the special rate you are 
making to readers of Survey Graphic. 


IN 
PEACE 


ervice to the nation in peace and war” 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 


ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 


people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist Of It 


IFROM MEMBERS OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF A 
jsseries of notes on welfare programs in war- 
(time (page 5). 


. A GREAT CITIZEN, AND A GREAT JOURNALIST, 
‘of California shares his observations on 
“The Clash of Two Worlds” (page 9). 
Chester H. Rowell, former editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, is, at seventy-four, 
back in the harness from the partial re- 
tirement of conducting a column, as young 
Paul Smith, general manager of that dis- 
tinguished journal, goes to Washington on 
government duty. 


Francis Bropre, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
United States, issues a statement on Axis 
aliens (page 13). A descendant of Edmund 
Randolph, first Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Biddle has had a dis- 
tinguished public career—as chairman of 
the NRA Labor Board, as counsel of the 
TVA inquiry, as a federal judge, and as 
solicitor general. He is a former member 
of the board of Survey Associates. 


THE FIRST WOMAN MEMBER OF Britain's 
cabinet was the Right Honorable Margaret 
Grace Bondfield, who in the days of Ramsay 
MacDonald, as now, was Britain’s outstand- 
ing woman labor leader. Twice since the 
war began Miss Bondfield has visited the 
United States, each time making her home 
at the Henry Street Settlement. Her present 
mission is as liaison officer between the 
British American Ambulance Corps and 
the CIO in the “Save a Child” campaign, 
a drive to provide shelter and care for the 
children of British workers whose homes 
have been bombed. Her present article deals 
with the social renascence of the churches 
in wartime (page 14). 


CHIEF OF THE BuREAU OF LABoR STATISTICS 
and one of the outstanding economists in 
Washington, Isador Lubin is now closely 
identified with the executive offices of the 
government. His article (page 19) is largely 
derived from his address at a recent con- 
ference called by the Secretary of Labor. 


RussELt Lorp, BIOGRAPHER OF M. L. WILson 
(page 26), is the editor of The Land. He 1s 
now engaged on the research for a volume 
on “The Wallaces of Iowa.” 


IN SEQUENCE TO HER RECENT WIDELY QUOTED 
article on “Our Ailing Mental Hospitals,” 
Edith M. Stern discusses a hopeful variant 
of the same subject—home care of the 
mentally ill (page 31). Mrs. Stern is a busy 
Maryland housewife, who has managed to 
find time to write a number of important 


articles. 


Gretta PALMER Is A FREQUENT CONTRIBUTOR 
to magazines. Her article on Dr. Parker 
(page 33) is her first appearance in the 
pages of Survey Graphic. 
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It isn’t, I may add, any business of the 
Petroleum Coordinator how the oil business 
operates, provided only that it does so with- 
in the law and can furnish us with the 
necessary petroleum supplies. 

I do not feel that in the circumstances 
Mr. Masters is quite fair in his criticism 
which some may interpret to mean that an 
important economic group has been wil- 
fully slighted —Harotp L. Ickes, Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense. 


Secretary Ickes and the Co-ops 


To tHe Epiror: Dexter Masters’ article 
“Co-ops and the Consumer Crisis,” which 
appears in your December issue, is in error 
when it infers that some sort of prejudice 
limited the recognition of cooperators in the 
organization of our advisory petroleum 
committee. 

I disagree with Mr. Masters that any such 
prejudice is possible. I disagree, moreover, 
that the cooperatives should have had big- 
ger representation. After all, the President é 
did not set up the Petroleum Coordinator’s 
Office to advance the cooperative movement, 
nor have I conceived it to be an instru- 
mentality put into my hands for that pur- 
pose, however much I may believe in co- 
operatives as such. 

I was given the job of getting oil where 
oil was needed, and to do this I had to 
work with the people who were producing 
and distributing it. Cooperatives are so local 
and limited in character that, despite their 
importance to their members, they could 
not be relied upon to supply a single tug- 
boat with fuel. This is in no sense a dis- 
paragement of cooperatives. 


REPRESENTATION ON Mk. IcKEs’ COMMITTEE 
was drawn from five geographical sections. 
And the Co-ops’ $100,000,000 annual petro- 
leum business is big enough in each one of 
the five to handle a good many tugboats. 
I wouldn’t argue that the Co-ops deserve 
even six representatives out of the two 
hundred. But I agree with the Cooperators 
that there should have been at least five. 
It may not be Mr. Ickes’ business how the 
oil industry operates, but fair representa- 
tion must be based on the way it does oper- 
ate, and 199 to 1 is not that.— Dexter 
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The Strategy of People 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS 


The next pages carry the pith of inter-office memoranda on 
the nation’s war effort as it is bound up in the common wel- 
fare. Some were struck off the day after the Japanese assault 
in the Pacific; some, later that week, when Nazis and Fascists 
made it an Axis war and Americans took them on in turn. 


MEN AND WOMEN WILL DO ALL BUT SUPERHUMAN THINGS WHEN 
men and women feel that they are important in the intrinsic 
meaning of the word. Britishers revealed this when they 
turned their entire-Island into a fortress of bristling self- 
reliance. Russians have shown it in the collective resiliency of 
their continent-wide resistance to invasion. We in America 
have yet to grasp, anew, how much hinges not alone on 
military prowess and the production of arms and munitions, 
but upon the strategy of people. 


In mip-DECEMBER CAME THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MOST 
luminous postscript in history: the addition of the Bill of 
Rights to our federal Constitution. In his radio address, the 
President drove home that “To Hitler, the idea of people, 
as we conceive it—the free, self-governing and responsible 
people—is incomprehensible. [To him] the highest 
human idealism . . . is that a man should wish to become a 
‘dust particle’ of the order ‘of force’ which is to shape his 
universe.” It is this hoary New Order that, after its kind, has 
ranged itself against the Four Freedoms, and the Atlantic 
Charter; and now (as Mr. Rowell points out, page 9) against 
human enfranchisement across the Pacific. 


ANY STRATEGY OF PEOPLE UNDER FREEDOM BEGINS WITH UNITY 
among us and with those liberties which hang in the balance 
not only for us but for every man, woman and child on earth. 
That spirit infuses the statement on Axis aliens put forth by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle (page 13). It has shot 
through our overtures toward interdependence which have 
proved cement in holding our New World together in the 
risis. (Tue Americas: South and North, Survey Graphic 
for March, 1941.) ou 

Political rights and liberties have their counterparts as 1n- 
Justrialism spreads from cities to districts to countries as a 
whole. That is why in our Graphic special for November we 
sut the crux of American success in “Manning the Arsenal 


for Democracy” on whether we could speed production and 
at the same time preserve free labor and free enterprise. 

But people themselves, no less than their freedoms, political . 
and economic, are primary in a democracy at war. Clearly 
military strategy pivots on great choices. Hitler risked war 
with the United States in unleashing Japan against us rather 
than risk the certain rush of lend-lease aid to Britain, Russia, 
and the Near East. Our own choices are threefold and none 


_of them can be gainsaid. We must guard our ramparts. We 


must, without let up, make our weight count on five con- 
tinents and seven seas. And we must strengthen our people 
themselves—for the crisis, and for the years ahead. 


Our CALLING AMERICA seErIEs oF SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
which began in 1939, may in truth be said to have dealt with 
the strategy of Americans as people. Here it can be noted that 
the United States entered the war years after a decade of hard 
times which put to the test the root-holds of our way of life. 

As result, today (as was not true in 1917) we have a basic 
scheme of public welfare in well nigh every county in the 
USA—with moves afoot to buttress it with federal aid for 
general relief. Today, we have our social security system— 
with the draft itself disclosing the need for rounding it out 
in the field of health. Today, we have new ventures in social 
enterprise which can be turned to account from farm security 
to public housing; new inventions, from NYA, CCC, and 
WPA, to the National Resources Planning Board. 

The week before war was declared, moves initiated by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services and in the . 
Office of Civilian Defense had gathered head to further inter- 
agency cooperation, public and private, all along the line from 
the capital to the communities concerned. 


IN THE INFORMAL MEMORANDA THAT FOLLOW, MEMBERS OF THE 
staff offer clues to strategy on the social front which we share 
with Survey Graphic readers.—P.K. 


Food 


No ONE NEED GO HUNGRY IN THE UNITED STATES OR, S 
as we retain command of the Atlantic, in Great Britain. The 
Food for Freedom campaign was launched by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after the lend-lease program went into 
effect, and 100 percent of the nation’s farmers are cooperating. 
Six months ago the Nutrition Conference in Washington set 
going the wheels of a drive for better diets that has reached 
every community in the nation. Various methods of distribut- 
ing milk and protective foods to children, the needy, and 
very low wage earners will be continued under the leadership 
of M. L. Wilson. (See page 26.) There will be no severe 
shortages; those that develop must be shared equally, and 
the prices controlled. i 

The goals set for the production of foods and fibers are 
easily realizable, and include lend-lease exports to Great 
Britain and other allies. The Food for Freedom program not 
only marks a revolutionary rise in American nutrition but an 
inventive blend of individualized and collectivized agriculture. 

Two important objectives in the field of nutrition are, first 
of all, to see that the British receive food enough to keep their 
morale from deteriorating because of improper nourishment; 
and, second, to encourage the conservation of our resources, 
from the fields where food grows to the garbage cans where 
waste must be kept as near to nothing as possible. 


SO LONG 


Civil Liberties and Public Information 


THE TEMPER OF THE NATION, AS IT ENTERS A UNIFIED WAR OF 
resistance to aggression, is admirable. According to Roger N. 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
there are few communities where flagrant violations of the 
rights of individuals or groups now exist. 

Local defense councils should cooperate in promoting toler- 
ance, in protecting the rights of all suspected persons and, in 
particular, in encouraging the greatest discretion in matters in- 
volving alien or naturalized men and women from the Axis 
countries. The Department of Justice has outlined a detailed 
plan for handling such cases; friendly refugees from fascist 
persecution will not be molested. (See page 13.) 

Any cases of Negroes, conscientious objectors, labor leaders, 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, or others, who are in any way legally 


disadvantaged as a result of wartime prejudice should be 
brought to the immediate attention of the Attorney General 
of the United States for investigation. 

The question of freedom of press, radio, and speech, is an 
involved one in wartime. Our own authorities may well 
study the record of Great Britain in this field. The policy of 
as much voluntary censorship of military information as pos- 
sible is desirable. In return, it is to be hoped that the govern- 
ment will follow a policy of candor. With confidence in the 
people’s intelligence, there can be no bar to discussion of the 
issues of the war so long as military information is not given 
to the enemy. 


Labor’s Rights and Responsibilities 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOR HAVE NEARLY TREBLED SINCE 
the last war. In 1917-18, it took five workers in field and 
factory to keep one man in the armed forces; today, with 
mechanized warfare, it takes sixteen. There have been equally 
significant changes in the organization of labor and in union 
status. Today, the labor movement is split by the cleavage be- 
tween the APL and the CIO. In spite of this split, American 
labor has reached a wholly new level of strength and author- 
ity. It now has the protection of the National Labor Relations 
Act in extending and reinforcing its organization, and of the 
Norris-LaGuardia act, depriving anti-labor employers of the 
weapon of the injunction to break strikes and unions. Federal 
wage and hour legislation, social insurance and work relief, 
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ing living costs and wage increases; the disparity between 
percentage of profits in defense industries, and ie 
of wage increases in the same industries; “pirating” an 
“raiding” among employers to get skilled workers. 

The “American way” to deal with such problems as these 
is by voluntary agreement, around the conference table. On 
the basis of broad principles, being worked out in a White 
House conference as this is written, detailed agreements must 
be achieved with sufficient speed and wisdom to free labor 
and management for the task of all-out production. 

It is possible that some further legislation will be found 
necessary to coordinate existing machinery for orderly in- 
dustrial relations, or to extend and improve its functioning. 
Hasty laws, framed in exasperation or vindictiveness, can 
hardly be expected to meet such a need. But legislation drawn 
in conference with leaders of labor and industry, and other 
experts, may help attain the “whole-hearted cooperation” 
among labor, management, and government, on which hangs 
the issue of the day. 


Homes 


EIGHT YEARS OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCE WITH PUBLIC AND OTHER 
low cost housing in the United States has helped place hous- 
ing with food and clothing in the category of essentials which 
should be available to every American family. 

As we enter the war, the question is how to preserve and 
further the progress of the past decade. Housing calls for 
men, money, and materials. 

Men are available; limited funds are available for defense 
housing, and there is some money for other public housing; 
under the recent SPAB ruling, materials are available only 
for housing to be used by defense workers. 

Admitting that defense needs should have first call on 
critical materials, the wisdom of a total blackout for other 
residential building may be questioned. What will be the ef- 
fect on civilian morale? What will be the effect in terms of 
priorities unemployment? Of depletion in the ranks of build- 
ing technicians, who will be urgently needed in the post-war 
years? 

Further, as one group already has pointed out, “nobody 
knows where essential defense construction ends and non- 
essential defense construction begins.” SPAB itself excepts 
from its ban projects essential to public health and safety. A 
re-examination of housing needs in relation to materials avail- 
able immediately or in the immediate future might suggest 
a modification of the SPAB ruling. _ 
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not be ignored; they should have priority over the needs of 
‘families able to afford higher rents. 

3. Materials for non-defense housing projects for which funds 
have already been allocated by the USHA should be made avail- 
able as quickly as compatible with essential war production needs. 


_ Great Britain, convinced by twenty years experience of the 
importance of public housing, has not abandoned its program 
in wartime. Nor should we. Whenever an urgent need for 
shelter exists we must, in the interest of morale and health if 
for no other reasons, see that shelter is provided. 


Our Major Minority 


THE NAZI THEORY OF “RACIAL SUPERIORITY” IS TRADITIONAL IN 
certain sections of the United States, and is embedded in the 
thinking of individuals in all sections. The chief American 
sufferers from the discrimination and cruelties that spring 
from this philosophy are the Negroes. As school children, as 
workers, as citizens, this minority group never has shared in 
what we like to think of as “the American standard of liv- 
ing.” 

During the last war, the need for manpower in the armed 
forces and in industry opened to Negroes many doors of train- 
ing and employment which hitherto had been barred to them. 
Out of that war came, too, some modification of sectional at- 
titudes and prejudices. 

In the depression decade, WPA, Farm Security, Surplus 
‘Commodities, the Social Security Act, the Wage and Hour 
Law, and other federal programs helped in a measure to 
redress some of the inequalities between white and Negro 
Americans. 

In the defense effort, there have been numerous instances 
of discrimination against Negroes in the services, in industry, 
in housing, in leisure time opportunities. But there is, too, 
an increasing awareness that democracy must be strengthened 
within our borders if it is to withstand onslaughts from with- 
out. In relation to Negro Americans, this means equality of 
educational opportunity, including opportunity for vocational 
training and professional education; employment in industry 
and in the armed forces according to individual ability, not 
race; elimination of the poll tax which circumvents the 
Fourteenth Amendment in some states and communities; 
equitable sharing by Negroes in all public funds spent for 
housing, recreation, and other social services; widespread 
educational programs to combat prejudice and intolerance, 
and broaden the understanding and the application of 
democratic principles in this country. 


Aid to Those in Need 


THE STRONGEST BULWARK OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
under the impact of war is the public opinion developed over 
the past ten years. “We, the people” have accepted certain 
basic responsibilities and we are not likely to repudiate them. 
Be it noted, however, that the acceptance is of “basic re- 
sponsibilities,” not necessarily of programs. Services under the 
Social Security Board—Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, Aid to the Blind—have the texture of permanency. 
They have been woven into the fabric of local life, entrenched 
politically as well as “in the hearts of our countrymen.” 
The programs most vulnerable to criticism are those which 
were conceived as temporary measures in the unemployment 
emergency and which have continued to function on those 
terms. Their presumed impermanence, which in the begin- 
ning gained them acceptance, becomes now their greatest 
eakness. 
Me iohteing employment has drastically changed the WPA, 
NYA, and CCC programs, though ideologically they have 
remained the same. Practically all skilled labor has been 
drawn off, even in areas where there are few defense indus- 
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tries. Increasingly, the country over, WPA rolls now are made 
up of unskilled common labor and of persons who are at a 
disadvantage in the competitive market. Because of increased 
employment opportunities for young people, the programs of 
NYA and CCC have shifted rapidly to vocational training 
with almost vanishing emphasis on “unemployment” and 
“need.” 

Most susceptible to public opinion and weakest in public ac- 
“tance is the program of direct relief which has no support 
trom federal funds and only in varying degrees from state 
funds. Part of this weakness is due to tradition, part to the fact 
that “unemployment” as the cause of need has been overplayed 
and chronic unemployability underplayed. Hence, the public 
is unprepared for the reality of continuing permanent need. 
This is particularly true in states that have refused to recog- 
nize the needs falling outside the limitations of the federal 
programs. With WPA quotas sharply and probably increas- 
ingly reduced, and with the doubtful duration of the program 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration, great numbers of 
people in these states are facing severe hardship. 

The privately supported family welfare agencies appear to 
be in a much better position to face the shock of war than 
they were to face conditions in the early years of the depres- 
sion. The value of their particular function is understood 
and their relationship to the public programs is defined. 

The conditions of war are bound to bring great changes to 
current programs of public assistance, but there is substantial 
reason to believe, or at least to hope, that their basic sub- 
stance will not be sacrificed and that in the inevitable realign- 
ment into a single integrated system the weakest link of the 
present program may be strengthened. Until war became a 
reality it seemed almost certain that the next year or two 
would bring an amendment to the Social Security Act pro- 
viding for grants-in-aid to the states for general relief pur- 
poses. The proposal has been endorsed by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, by the Social Security Board, and by 
most of the national social agencies informed on conditions 
throughout the country. The fact of war may postpone such 
an amendment, but the necessity for it is too obvious, the 
weight of evidence for it is too great, for it long to be delayed 
as an underpinning to our system of aid to those in need. 


For a Strong Nation 


Ir HAS TAKEN THE THREAT OF WAR TO WAKE UP THE AMERICAN 
people to a realization of how far we are from the level of 
health which the present state of science makes possible. 
Statistics have been published before, showing the man-years 
lost annually because of illness, and also showing the definite 
relationship between frequency of illness and of income, but 
these figures were seldom read beyond social work and 
medical circles. It has taken the Selective Service figures on 
young men found “physically unfit” to convince the American 
people that neglect of health is neglect of the nation’s defenses. 

Today the health of the armed forces has first considera- 
tion. The President has announced a program to rehabilitate 
200,000 of the 900,000 selectees rejected for physical reasons. 
Once they are in the service, men must be protected at camp 
and on leave. The health record of the first year of the en- 
larged training program is evidence that the army’s precau- 
tions against epidemics, so far, have been successful. Rigorous 
examinations protect the men from the more insidious in- 
fectious illnesses, such as tuberculosis. The great health haz- 
ard to men on leave is venereal disease. Whether this calls for 
rigid suppression of prostitution or local “regulation” is a 
matter of hot debate. Experience shows suppression to be 
the only effective method. 

But modern warfare is total warfare and the strength of 
the nation depends on the strength of the whole people. The 
fundamental needs remain the same as in 1938 when the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Health and Welfare defined 
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them thus: expanded health service for specific diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, venereal disease, malaria; broader maternal 
and child health programs; more hospital facilities, with 
health centers in rural areas; medical care for low income 
families; reduction of sickness costs through federal health 
insurance systems; temporary and permanent disability insur- 
ance. 

In recent years many experiments have been made—local, 
state, federal, and under private auspices—to bring medical 
care to the people who need it. The time has come to take 
these programs out of the experimental stage and make 
medical and health care and health opportunity available not 
just in spots throughout the country or to segments ot the 
population, but to all the people. 

What we have to build on are the medical care programs 
of the Farm Security Administration; federal grants-in-aid 
to states for venereal disease control, maternal and child 
health, care of crippled children; state and local programs of 
medical care for the indigent; voluntary prepayment hos- 
pitalization and medical care plans. 

Probably more Americans are receiving good medical. care 
than ever before, but many families who are ineligible or 
out of reach of these programs cannot pay for the service 
they need—families with marginal income, families who do 
not meet requirements as to legal residence or settlement; 
families in localities too poor to provide adequate facilities; 
families who cannot afford the pay loss involved when the 
wage earner must be away from his job for needed rest or 
treatment. 

Selective Service statistics show defective teeth to be the 
main cause of rejection from the army. This leaves no room 
for doubt that dentistry must be taken more seriously as an 
important part of health programs both from the educational 
and treatment angles. 

Among the most important tools in implementing an ef- 
fective health program are the institutional and the public 
health nurses. Today we are faced with a definite shortage 
of nurses not only for public health and hospital work but 
for the pressing needs of the army, navy, and civilian defense 
forces. The American Red Cross has stepped into the breach 
with a plan for training 100,000 nurses’ aides whose job it 
will be to relieve the professional nurse from routine tasks. 
Federal aid to nurses’ training schools makes it possible to in- 
crease the number of student nurses. But more training 
facilities and more students are needed if the 50,000 new 
nurses required for war are to be ready in time. 


Community Organization 


FAMILIAR IN ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN COMMUNITY OF ANY 
size is the process by which men and movements concerned 
with the welfare and the needs of people draw together to 
further their common purpose. Differing widely in method 
and scope, this process has come to be called community or- 
ganization. In most places it represents an effort to cooperate 
in social undertakings and to coordinate resources and serv- 
ices. The movement has been governed largely by expediency, 
and participation in it has been neither wide nor democratic 
—except in theory, It has been largely an urban enterprise. 

The reach of federal welfare services into every city and 
town during the past six or seven years has not greatly 
changed the pattern. Community organization has remained 
generally speaking, a preoccupation of private social agencies, 
with leadership kept within that group. 

But with the defense program came a federal concern for 
community cooperation on a wider base, particularly in train- 
ing camp and industrial areas. This has brought a new 
element into what had been purely a local concept and has 
imposed a variety of new high-pressure relationships. Lead- 
ership was sought in all walks of community life and the 
widest citizen participation stimulated. The whole process of 


broadening the base is certain to be accelerated greatly by 


war conditions. 

Where councils of social 
leadership with community 
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have been left on the sidelines. 
Community organization has been urged on every side 


during the last year, but its orderly development has been 
hampered and confused by the lack of coordination an 
the federal agencies going into the field. Programs have 
grown up, not to deal with the whole community situa 
but more or less by reason of the federal representative who 
got there first and captured the best leadership. 

With the development in Washington of a joint committee 
to coordinate the community activities of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, there is good reason to hope that many of the 
confusions that have borne down on the local communities 
will be resolved. What is sought and greatly needed is a 
broad flexible framework which will conserve all existing 
assets of organization, widen the areas of activities and the 
extent of citizen participation, and provide a local pattern 
responsive to present needs and.capable of preserving values 
against the future. 


For Youth 
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THE DEPRESSION YEARS HAVE HELPED MAKE CLEAR THE NEEDS 


of modern American youth, and the fact that home and 
school today are not adequate to those needs. War emphasizes 
the importance of applying and extending these lessons of the 
thirties. 

Youth needs more education and better education than it 
has been receiving. The figures on illiteracy and “lack of 
functional ability to read” in CCC and among draft regis- 
trants are shocking, particularly the figures from some of the 
southern states. So are figures on per capita expenditures for 
schools, and the variations as between states and communities. 
So are facts on the amount and content of teacher training. 
and on discrimination against Negro children in educational 
opportunity. 

Youth needs more adequate medical and dental care. The 
health programs of the National Youth Administration, and 
the physical examinations of draft registrants have shown 
how large a proportion of America’s young people have 
remediable defects, and have shown, too, the gap between 
modern medical knowledge and the medical service available 
to us as a people. 
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Leisure Time 
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TANCE AT A TIME OF HEAVY 


ance, the directions must be. 


Clash of Two Worlds 


A CALIFORNIAN LOOKS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


San Francisco, Catir, December 13, 1941: This is written 
in a busy newspaper office in San Francisco, between blach- 
outs, with Japanese airplanes reported overhead but no ex- 
planation why they went back, or where, or why they did 
not drop their bombs, if they had any, or why they came, if 
they had none. Germany has just declared war, and that was 
for us, by comparison, so minor a piece of news that it 
scarcely rated a major headline in more than one or two 
editions. Other news is coming every minute, all of it what 
at any other time would have been sensational, and new de- 
cisions have to be made every time the news changes. This 
is scarcely the environment, either physical, mental or emo- 
tional, in which to write a sober, long range analysis, such 
as Survey Graphic would want, but here goes: 


IN LARGE PART, THE Far WEsT LOOKs ON THE JAPANESE WAR 
much as the rest of the country does, except that we are 
nearer. We know that if it strikes home it will hit us 
first. We have been longer familiar with the whole back- 
ground of the situation. We were longer impatient, 
watching the cargoes of scrap iron, fuel oil, and aviation 
gasoline leaving our ports, even for months after the 
ostensible embargo was announced. We have lived longer 
with our own Japanese and have seen a whole generation 
of them grow up to American citizenship and American 
ways. And we have long had the vivid consciousness that 
we were the frontier between two worlds, geographic, 
historic, racial, and cultural. 

These things may give us a front seat at the show—but 
it is all the same show, from wherever you see it. 


One World—and the Other 


PERHAPS THAT TWO-WORLD SENSE IS THE PRINCIPAL BACK- 
ground of the whole picture. Both in space and in time, 
we who look out through the Golden Gate realize that 
it is the terminus of the longest and oldest journey in the 
world. Since that far time when something planted in the 
white man’s breast the instinct to go West, the whole 
history of our race has been marked by the stages of that 
_ migration. Aryan and Iranian, Celt and Teuton, Roman, 
Hellenic and Slav, these human waves (pressed on by 
later hordes from the East) pursued each other out of 
Asia and across Europe, until finally they broke on its 
western shore. There they rested for centuries, until they 
almost drove the Celtic vanguard into the sea. Then they 
overleaped the Atlantic, and again, over mountains and 
prairies and greater mountains and plains again, the 
migration continued across another continent until, fin- 
ally, before this Gate, the long journey was ended. There 
was no further. West to go. The only thing West of our 
Far West is the Far East. Between them stretches the 
vastest of oceans, and beyond it is another world. _ 
The story of the migration of cultures and of institu- 
tions which accompanied this age-long movement of 
peoples constitutes the history of Occidental Aaa 
which any informed reader can at once fill out for himself. 
Across that ocean was another world which, except 
for occasional intervals of closer contact, might almost 
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have been on a different planet. It had its migrations, too, 
some of peoples but more of religions and cultures, and 
these were mostly Eastward. Finally, they reached their 
ocean barrier, too, in Japan, the latest comer to their cul- 
tures but the most absorptive of them all. This became 
the epitome of the East, until suddenly, almost in our 
time, it became also the entry port of the West. Its whole 
span, from the feudal age until now, is within the 
memory of men now living. In that short time, Japan 
developed into one of the great powers, by every Western 
standard. It has absorbed our achievements, industrial, 
military and political, without losing its own half-mystical 
Oriental inheritance. The longest isolated nation of the 
East, it became the least isolated. With it, the complete 
or partial seclusion of the other Eastern peoples was 
broken. Humanly as well as geographically, the world 
was now round. Whatever their future, it was at least cer- 
tain that it would be one of contact and interrelation. 
And we who, from looking on from this side of the great- 
est of oceans, and from frequent intimate visits to the 
other side, were earliest to realize how close and pregnant 
this contact was destined to be, never doubted that its 
nature would determine the whole course of mankind. 

We long cherished the hope that the solution would be 
a constructive one, to unify rather than divide these two 
historic civilizations. That they could be merged we 
knew, because we had seen it done in Japan and begun 
in China. Whether it would be in friendly rivalry or in 
deadly conflict we could not know, but we did know that 
the answer to this question would be the decisive fact for 
the future of the world. 

Now it has come, with a clash that is cosmic; for the 
tragic emergence of the medieval half of Japanese culture 
has come just when Europe has gone medieval, too. Now, 
for the first time in history, the entire world is at war, 
not for the victory of one nation or alliance of nations 
over another, but for the extermination of one civiliza- 
tion over the other. We need not here analyze how 
Europe went back to the barbarism of the Voelker- 
wanderung, armed with all the cunning of modern 
science, nor why Japan cast its lot politically with the 
super-vandal half. We do know that, both ways, it is not 
war, which can be ended by defeat, victory or stalemate, 
but revolution—a civil war of mankind, for the domina- 
tion of the globe by one of two irreconcilable ways of 
life. It is the final focusing, on the simple fact of war, of 
a million complex forces, as old as history and as wide as 
the world. 


The Inner Clash in Japan 


Tue JAPANESE PART OF THIS DEVELOPMENT IS COMPLEX, TOO, 
but some parts of it may perhaps be outlined without 
risking too much oversimplification. 

When, by the Restoration, just short of three quarters 
of a century ago, Japan emerged as a modern state under 
the Emperor, it became an insoluble mixture of the old 
and the new. All power rested, theoretically, in the Em- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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peror. Such power as he granted, even to the people and 1 
finally to their elected representatives, was limited to the 
terms of the grant. One of the things never granted to 
the people or to the Diet was control of the army. And 
the army had inherited from the deposed Shogunate large 
self-governing powers which were now limited only by 
the terms of the new decrees. So the people had only the 
powers expressly conferred, and the army retained all 
the powers not expressly denied. 

Even after the representatives of the army and navy 
were formerly integrated into the government, they re- 
tained the power of direct access to the Emperor, without 
going, as the other ministers did, through the premier. 
By Imperial rescript, the Minister of War and the Min- 
ister of Marine had to be the one a general, the other an 
admiral, both on the active list. No army officer would 
accept appointment without the consent of his colleagues, 
and no prime minister could form a government without 
securing that acceptance. Thus, from the beginning of 
constitutional government, the military arms had an ef- 
fective negative control, amounting to an unconditional 
veto. Also, since the Emperor could do no wrong, and 
must therefore not take personal responsibility for any- 
thing which part of the people might think wrong, this 
privilege of “access” to the Emperor became increasingly 
the power to emerge from his presence and say things, 
inferentially though not expressly in his name, which 
could grow into a large degree of positive control, quite 
without responsibility to the civil government. 

The rest is familiar history. The army clique, largely 
to build up its own power into something which now 
perilously approaches a new collective Shogunate, pro- 
moted more and more the tradition of mystic sacredness 
of the Throne. The nearer the Emperor approached the 
semi-deification of his ancestors, the nearer he came also 
to their practical impotence in government. During the 
Meiji era, an Emperor who was a great and dominant 
personality and who had been the center of the mod- 
ernization of Japan, exercised great influence personally; 
and the remaining power was in the Genro, the Elder 
Statesmen, who had been themselves the makers of the 
revolution. His son was not so strong a man, and in his 
last years was incompetent, ending in a regency under 
his son. The present Emperor, this grandson, is intelligent 
and liberal, but could become a really personal ruler only 
by an effective palace revolution which he has not yet 
ventured, 


The Tanaka Memorial 


MEANWHILE, AS BriTIsH AND AMERICAN IDEAS OF GOVERN- 
ment and German standards of militarism overspread the 
world, both these influences took parallel courses in Japan. 
Parliament took on more and more the Western form, 
and the beginnings of ministerial responsibility to Parlia- 
ment and its dominant political parties were well under 
way. By turns there were liberal and reactionary govern- 
ments, the liberals alternating often enough to undo most 
of the blunders of the militarists, but usually just too late 
to get much moral credit for it. 

On the other hand, in and out of power, the policy of 
the militarists was continuous. There came the famous 
“Tanaka Memorial”—whose circulation this writer man- 
aged to suppress in China for two years, because, by in- 
ternal evidence, it seemed to contain manifest forgeries. 
Nevertheless it correctly expressed the “positive policy” of 
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the militarists. The most fantastic and incredible predic- 
tions of the Tanaka Memorial are the very ones being 
carried out today. Even the policy of fraud, by which this 
war began, was recommended in this gta osten- 
sibly to the semi-divine Emperor 1n the name of his most 
revered ancestor. The transformation of what seemed a 
mad dream into a dread fact, is, like the similar feat of 
Hitler, the victory of persistence over liberalism. The 
Memorial may take its place in history alongside Mein 
Kampf, as a prophecy which devastated the world by its 
fulfillment, simply because it was too weird for anybody 
to take seriously. 

The final debacle of democracy was too much—or too 
loose — democracy. Virtually universal suffrage was 
granted in Japan, and the people did vote. They elected 
Parliaments which persisted in exercising power and tried 
to hold ministers responsible. This is not the whole story, 
of course, for the parties became corrupt, under the cor- 
ruption of the great business firms, and it was easy later 
to use this to discredit parties and Parliaments. 

But the culmination came when a great liberal Minister 
of Finance, Yunnosuke Inouye, sought to cut the army 
budget and another. great liberal, Kijuro Shidehara, 
sought to conduct the foreign relations of Japan with re- 
gard to the rights of China and the obligations of treaties 
with America and Europe. This was too much for mili- 
tarist endurance. Inouye was murdered and Shidehara 
driven into seclusion. The coup at Mukden, which seized 
Manchuria, followed, and was as much a move in domes- 
tic politics—to make it forever impossible for any mere 
civil minister to curtail the army budget—as it was a 
part of the long time army policy to seize a convenient 
opportunity to transform economic privilege in Man- 
churia to political control. The story is too long to tell 
here—this writer was there, and knows moré than it is 
pleasant to recall about it—but the world now recognizes 
that it was the beginning of the end of the dream of col- 
lective peace on earth. The free peoples of the earth have 
learned, also, by this time, that without collective peace, 
there is no peace. 

It is a bare ten years from those few shots and much 
treachery in Mukden to the events of the past few days 
which have plunged the entire world into war, but all the 
events of those ten years constitute one war. From this 
breakdown of good faith between men and the rule of 
law among nations has come the present assault on every- 
thing else which once kept the world partially civilized. 

It was this coup at Mukden that made Hitler possible. 
It was Fiitler who made the Japanese try to realize the 
dream of universal conquest at least a full generation be- 
fore Japan would have ventured it alone. Now a busy 
newspaper man, writing in the rush of today’s news, dares 
not even predict the news of tomorrow, much less what 
will happen before this can be read. But we all know that 
we 2s at Armageddon, in the supreme struggle of all 
time. It is perhaps a pity to have lived long enough and 


close enough to it to have watched it all develop, to have 


foreseen what was coming, to have been one of those 


who struggled to prevent it 
» and now to hav 
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of treasure and floods of blood, and perhaps the wreck- 
age of institutions and the nullification of the values we 
and our fathers have cherished—pay for not having stop- 
ped it in time, for the price of a drop of ink, and for 
lack of the courage, the foresight, and the good faith to 
live up to the pledges signed in that ink. 

The first continental blow, if it falls at all, will fall on us 
here west of the Rockies. That is a small matter. We 
can take it, as others, no better than we, have already 
done. What are a few bombs compared to the vast calam- 
ity which half an armed world now threatens to inflict 
on the other half, with the avowed intent to set back 
mankind for more than a thousand years. 

Close at home we have, too, the problem of our own 
Japanese. Fortunately, in the sand-lot days when the cry 
was “The Chinese must go!” we had no foreign war to 
complicate local gangsterism. Now, in spite of some rem- 
nants of that racial caste which is the bane of America, 
the Chinese are popular. Their third generation, now 
growing up, is as American in everything but physical 
features as we are, and if on the issues of this war they 
are passionately pro-Chinese—so are we, and we honor 
our Chinese for it. They share the popularity of their na- 
tion, and only the old can remember when throwing 
stale vegetables at the Chinese was a boyhood sport. 

Fortunately, too, our Japanese have had time partly to 
go through this same course of assimilation. Their nisei, 
native-born citizens, are Americanized in language and 
manner, and if the remnant of racial caste still makes 
them a community more or less apart, that is our fault, 
not theirs. Many of them are now serving in our army, 
and many of the others are organizing patriotic societies, 
rendering to this land of their birth more loyalty than we 
have earned of them. The older Japanese have gradually 
found their several places in the community. If it were 
not for the misdeeds of the army of their native country, 
their own generally excellent conduct would have won 
for them and for their descendants the place which the 
Chinese, by one generation more of similar conduct, have 
already won for themselves. 

But there will also be Japanese individuals, issez (there- 
born) and nisei (here-born) who will -act as Fifth 
Columnists, and may be dangerous. There are Germans 


and Italians of the same sort, but they do not bear the 
mark of visible race. A good American citizen of German 
ancestry goes about his business like any other good 
American. Nobody notices the difference unless he shows 
it by his conduct. But every Japanese, good or bad, is 
visibly a Japanese; and if there comes a wave of hysteria, 
caused by the conduct of some Japanese, there are prece- 
dents in every country for the psychology that would 
‘isit anger on them all. 

I am glad to report that, so far, there has been no 
evidence of any such feeling. For their part, Japanese 
loyal to the United States, are organizing excellently and 
vigorously. Old-line Americans, under the highest quality 
of responsible leadership, are doing the same thing. The 
actually disloyal we leave to the FBI and the military 
police, to be dealt with as individuals, like any other dis- 
loyal individuals. On this basis, if we all keep our heads, 
there may be little for either of these agencies to do, but 
they are ready. It is our ambition not to follow, toward 
our fellow Californians of Japanese race, the bad example 
set by some Japanese militarists at Tientsin and elsewhere 
in China, toward legal residents there of European and 
American race. We who know our California Japanese as 
individuals know what fine people many of them are. I,’ 
who know them also in Japan, know how fine and con- 
structive a people they could have been, for the better 
bridging of the two halves of humanity, if the Japanese 
government could but have continued under those who 
really represented the people. 


Iv Is THE TRAGEDY OF THE AGES THAT THIS DID NOT HAPPEN. 
Now God see us through it! And may we have the faith, 
the courage, and the unity to see it through, no matter 
what the cost, to the end that, when it is over, the peoples 
of the earth may once more live together. That they may 
live together in the peace and decency and respect for 
each others’ rights which representatives of all of them 
have shown is’ easily possible, in the once-free conditions 
of this our once-happy land. 

For surely tyrants will not forever ride the earth, to 
trample under all that makes humanity human. Only the 
faith that truth and right and justice are eternal can up- 
hold us now. 


Axis Aliens in America 


by FRANCIS BIDDLE, Attorney General of the United States 
(See prophetic article under same title by Earl G. Harrison, Survey Graphic for September, 1941) 
(belt ee ee eS eee ee 


Tue Unirep STaTEs 1s Now AT war. Every AMERICAN WILL 
share in the task of defending our country. It is essential at 
such a time as this that we keep our heads, keep our tempers 
—above all, that we keep clearly in mind what we are de- 
fending. bites, 

The enemy has attacked more than the soil of America. 
He has attacked our institutions, our freedoms, the principles 
on which this nation was founded and has grown to great- 
ness. Every American must remember that the war we wage 
today is in defense of these principles. It therefore behooves 
us to guard them most zealously at home. l 

There are living in the United States today aliens who 
make up only 3.5 percent of our total population. These aliens 
for the most part are here legally and are loyal to this coun- 

\ 
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Statement of Pelicy Issued December 19, 1941 


try’s institutions. Many of them are “aliens” in the technical 
sense of the word only. Four out of five of them have family 
ties in this country—in most cases, American-born children. 
Forty percent of those eligible for citizenship have already 
taken steps to become American citizens. A substantial num- 
ber of our aliens are ineligible for citizenship either because 
they are under eighteen years of age or because they have 
been here for less than the two years’ residence required of 
citizenship applicants, or for other technical reasons. _ 

The great majority of our alien population will continue to 
be loyal to our democratic principles if we, the citizens of the 
United States, permit them to be. As a matter of justice and 
out of duty to our country and to our own institutions we 
must, therefore, foster their loyalty (Continued on page 47) 
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British American Ambulance Corps 


Margaret G. Bondfield 


WE IN ENGLAND HAVE COME TO CALL THEM SIMPLY ENOUGH 
“The Ten Points.” Just a year has gone by since our 
church people first scanned them and today they have 
been taken to heart, also, by hundreds of thousands of 
others hitherto without direct association with any re- 
ligious body. 

They were put out on December 21, 1940 under the 
most respectable and conservative auspices—in a letter to 
The Times. The Pope himself had framed half of them; 
and now these were hailed and matched with five other 
points not only by the Roman Catholic Cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, but by the two ranking Arch- 
bishops of the Church of England and the Moderator of 
the Free Church Council. 

Long experience in anything so innately human as the 
British labor movement gives one a sort of sixth sense as 
to things that are about to break. Could your American 
word “hunch” apply to that sort of insight? At any rate, 
appearances to the contrary, some of us felt that we were 


witnessing what might well turn out to be the most rev- | 


olutionary development that has occurred in the field of 
the churches since the Reformation. 


A Force for Unity 


WITH THIs SIGNIFICANT DISTINCTION: WITH ALL ITS THRUST 
for freedom of worship, or perhaps because of it, the Re- 
formation left deep cleavages among-men of goodwill 
and kindred faith. This declaration, signed by four of 
the outstanding religious leaders in all England, is prov- 
ing a force for unity the like of which has to be seen to be 
believed. I have seen it happening in the course of the 
succeeding twelve months. For my work under the 
Churchill government has taken me to almost every de- 
fense area, speaking to managers, workers and townsfolk 
alike, meeting with them in their homes, in munitions 
plants and civic centers. 
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Church People 
in the Crisis 


by MARGARET G. BONDFIELD 


How these last twelve months have witnessed a new 
force for unity throughout England in the amaz- 
ing popular response to an outgiving of faith and 
purpose at Christmastide of 1940—by the first 
woman to hold the presidency of the British Trades 
Union Congress, first to be a Cabinet member. 


The strength of the movement clearly lies in the fact 
that it was not forced upon the churches but emanates 
from them. For half a century and more trade unionists 
have reproached the churches on their slowness in espous- 
ing the betterment of conditions of life and labor. Many 
have been the times we have been disheartened in our 
efforts to carry the membership of church bodies along 
with us. 


Now, first had come Pope Pius XII, striking out for the 
rights of all nations to life and independence, the deliver- 
ance of all peoples from slavery to force or tyranny or in- 
justice; and taking his stand that no permanent peace is 
possible “unless the principles of the Christian religions 
are made the foundation of national policy and of all so- 
cial life.” And next, his British contemporaries, represent- 
ing three great branches of that religion, accepted these 
basic principles for a better ordering of the world and 
capped them with “five standards by which economic 
situations and proposals may be tested.” Their yardsticks, 
as you would phrase it on this side of the Atlantic, have 
to do with abolishing extremes in wealth and throwing 
open equal opportunities for education; with safeguard- 
ing the family; with recognizing the new status of work; 


and with handling natural resources as “God’s gifts to the 
whole human race.” ; 


The Hour No Less Than the Message 


AT ANY OTHER JUNCTURE, SUCH AN OUTGIVING BY CLERICAL 
leaders might have been received by the British public 
with a certain amount of skepticism. This one, however. 
followed close on the heels of the Battle of Tondon and 
with the blitz in other parts of the country. Those were 
days and nights when clergymen and priests, ministers 
and church workers, strove and suffered heroically, shar- 


ing with the general population i | 
dangers of their aedieiaed the le cere a 

I cannot do better than share a 
this an ambulance driver wrote 
in her neighborhood: 


Nn intimate glimpse of 
me after a very bad time 


You will be sorry to hear that we have been 
out. Fortunately no loss of life, but all our 
cars were destroyed. Two or three of our u 
and over-sewed member Margaret (who ha 


again bombed 
ambulances and 
nit were injured, 
d 270 stitches put 
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: in her back) now back on duty, has a bad broken arm. Not- 
| withstanding cuts and blastings, one of the girls drove the 
casualties to hospital in the only ambulance that had jts en- 
| gine going, although its top and sides had been blasted way 
The Vicar’s first comment when he rushed around to see if 
we were all right was, “I must at once find a place in which 
)to continue holding early special communion for yous Elis 
church was blasted to the ground. 


These men of the churches proved themselves. Small 
wonder the civilians who for twelve months and more 
had worked side by side with them were ready to listen 
to them now and to those who spoke for them in the 
words of moderator and archbishops, cardinal and pope; 
all the more because their formulation of things to iat 
was not couched in other-wordliness but held out hopes 
for a wartorn earth. 


The Background of Wartime Service 


THE POPULAR RESPONSE TO THEIR EXPRESSION OF FAITH AND 
purpose will be better understood if I run back ‘over the 
preceding twelve months and trace the growth of an even 


broader collaboration in works. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, a joint committee 
sprang up from a sense of the imperative need to safe- 
guard the spiritual heritage of the nation in the adminis- 
tration of the new emergency agencies. Seven members 
were drawn from the National Council of Social Service; 
eleven from the churches. Of these last, seven were ap- 
gointed by the Commission on International Friendship 
aid Social Responsibility, as representatives of the Angli- 
can and Free Churches. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster appointed two; and the chief Rabbi of Eng- 
land, two. The Bishop of London is chairman; and Sir 
Wyndham Deedes, who has been active in the Council 
of Social Service and the settlement movement, vice 
chairman. 

This central churches’ group is duplicated in all the 
large cities of the country. So important has become their 
collaboration with local authorities that the Minister of 
Information has issued a special document recording their 
experiences and indicating the directions in which min- 
isters of religion have found their help most effective. 


The Ten Points of the British Churches 


Joint Declaration 


By the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, by Cardinal Hinsley, and the Rev. W. H. 
Armstrong, Moderator of the Free Church Council; as brought out in December, 1940. 


The present evils in the world are due to the failure of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No 
permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made the foundation of national 


policy and of all social life. 


We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out 
this principle: 


1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. The will of one nation to live must never 
mean the sentence of death passed upon another. When this 
equality of rights has been destroyed, attacked, or threatened, 
order demands that reparation shall be made, and the meas- 
ure and extent of that reparation is determined, not by the 
sword nor by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by 
the rules of justice and reciprocal equity. 


2. This requires that the nations be delivered from the 
slavery imposed upon them by the race for armaments and 
from the danger that material force, instead of serving to 
protect the right, may become an overbearing and tyran- 
nical master. The order thus established requires a mutually 
agreed organic progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as 
material, and security for the effective implementing of such 


an agreement. 


3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the 
loyal and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon and 
which shall in case of recognized need revise and correct 


them. 

4. The real needs and just demands of nations and popu- 
lations and racial minorities to be adjusted as occasion may 
require, even where no strictly legal right can be established, 
and a foundation of mutual confidence to be thus laid, 
whereby many incentives to violent action will be removed. 


5. The development among peoples and their rulers of 
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This involves regarding all nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. 


that sense of deep and keen responsibility which weighs 
human statutes according to the sacred and inviolable stan- 
dards of the laws of God. They must hunger and thirst after 
justice and be guided by that universal love which is the 
compendium and most general expression of the Christian 


ideal. 


With these basic principles for the ordering of the inter- 
national life we would associate five standards by which 
economic situations and proposals may be tested: 


1. Extréme inequality in wealth and possessions should be 


abolished. 


2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education, suitable for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar capacities. 


3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 


4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to 
man’s daily work. 


5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts 
to the whole human race, and used with due consideration 
for the needs of the present and future generations. 


We are confident that the principles which we have 
enumerated would be accepted by rulers and statesmen 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
would be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting peace 
could be established. ‘ 
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They must not only 
be acquainted with 
the personnel of local 
administration, but 
have a working 
knowledge of the 
various means and 
measures for han- 
dling relief after a 
raid. They assist 1n 
tracing church mem- 
bers, organize tem- 
porary places of wor- 
ship, and attend the 
mortuary and casu- 
alty bureaus. There, 
during the long 
hours of waiting by 
anxious relatives, they 


Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang ; is 
Archbishop of Canterbury help frame inquiries 


and keep up courage. 
They help in the identification of victims. There is one 
paragraph in the official suggestions to the clergy which 
plumbs the depths of our common tragedy. It reads: 


Mass Funerals 


There should be no reading out of names of those buried 
at mass funerals. It is difficult to insure that all will be buried 
at once, and a mistake causes unnecessary anxiety and suf- 
fering to relatives and friends. The Casualty Bureau should 
be able to provide information as to who has and who has 
not been buried. 


Some churchmen 
are especially chosen 
to stand by for hospi- 
tal services immedi- 
ately after a raid, 
making contact with 
regular chaplains of 
the evacuation hospi- 
tals, and serving as 
messengers and_liai- 
son officers as well as 
spiritual counselors to 
the raid victims. 

While financial 
help is organized by 
local authorities, gaps 
occur. For. example, 
at present there is 
little government 
provision for the 
aged and the infirm, 
and yet as many as 
possible of these 


should be evacuated Cardinal Arthur Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, with General de Gaulle 


from London and ; 

other target areas. Nervous and helpless as they often are, 
this is not only for their own sake, but because they com- 
plicate the nianagement of tubes, shelters, and the evacu- 
ation of mothers and children. Such cases can best be dealt 
with by voluntary effort, and the churches and social 
workers groups are making a special drive to find ac- 
commodations in reasonably safe areas. . 
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Not only the strain 
of the blackout but 
the drive for contin- 
uous war production 
are apt to make peo- 
ple jittery. Workers 
arriving in strange 
towns, often late at 
night and sometimes 
during an air raid, 
have to be met and 
the difficulties of 
lodgings overcome. 
In all these matters 
the knowledgeable 
minister or clergy- 
man is gladly wel- 
comed as a colleague 
by the officials. Dr. William Temple 

This, then, was Archbishop of York 
the setting in which 
the “Ten Points” were brought out and that in which 
this past year they have been seeded down in discussion 
within and without the churches. 

There has been special significance in the fact that 
groups which hitherto had remained severely uncom- 
municative now broke down the old barriers. Had not the 
Pope not only given his own communicants a lead which 
ranged far, but presented us all, from archbishops and 
moderator to the average Englishman, with something 
that everyone could turn over in mind and imagination? 
More, it was not too much to say that the traditional 
aloofness of the 
Church of England 
toward the rest of the 
Christian community 
had been blown up by 
the blitz. Times that 
tried men’s souls 
drew together the 
nonconformists, who 
themselves had been 
divided between the 
school that had been 
for laissez faire in 
economics and liber- 
al in politics, and the 
more radical group, 
most Wesleyans, who 
had profoundly influ- 
enced the early days. 
of. the labor move- 
ment. ina 

In their extremely 
practical and thor- 
ough application of 

| eee religion to their own 
tining example to the xen of uc ples Ta 
f the Emily ani ee 
ing oro he fly unk. Now they weet dicover_ 

+ gh cooperative effort in the - 
crisis that spread mutual confid 


ence no less than the spirit 
of tolerance. A sense of fundamental unity has rake 


self felt strong enough to override old differences 


Photos from British Combine 
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Over the years, in every Christian sect there had been 
individual leaders and groups who had made character- 
istic contributions to the general welfare. Thus the Church 
of England produced its Canon Barnett, who founded 
Toynbee Hall in London’s East End and started the 
worldwide settlement movement. It was among the An- 
glicans, also, that the Christian Socialists had made creat- 
est headway in their day. The Wesleyans have 1 ey 
record of social striving. Many a labor leader, like Arthui 
Henderson, has been one of their lay preachers. Years 
ago, in the great dockers strike led by John Burns, it was 
a cardinal of the Catholic Church who gave countenance 
to the workers in their struggle for social justice. 

There were echoes of his spirit when only recently 
Cardinal Hinsley spoke straight from the shoulder in the 
midst of the struggle which has engulfed all Europe. He 
said: “No one who knows how anti-Christian the ideas 
and practices of the Nazis are, will for one moment be 
deceived by Hitler’s latest pose as the champion of Euro- 
pean civilization, or that it has become in any way less 
vital to resist his attempt to enslave the continent.” 

It was the senior Archbishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, Dr. Lang of Canterbury, who took a kindred posi- 
tion when, with the invasion of Russia, he denounced the 
Nazi pretense of a holy war. 

As Moderator of the Free Church Council, the Rev. 
Walter H. Armstrong represents a very large number of 
denominations, including the Baptists, Wesleyans, Con- 
gregationalists, and other noncomformist bodies. More 
than any of his three colleagues, his participation regis- 
tered the span of the new team play. 

In a special sense, however, it has been William Tem- 
ple, Archbishop of York, who has caught the public im- 
agination with his leadership. He is known as a great 
commoner. He has not only been a friend of the labor 
movement but, as chairman of the Workers Educational 
Association, has contributed unstintedly to this develop- 
ment for the democratization of learning. Before the war 
he was chairman, also, of the BBC advisory council, and 
you donit fel Hoe Just whi 

500 Lf) Just walk ou 


oes ok wp 


His church gone, this London rector carries on with spirit 
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Photos from British Combine 


The vicar of a small town in Kent takes his car, with its 
loudspeaker, to hold church service wherever people may be 


his own lectures over the air foreshadowed his part in the 
present crisis, for they were a plea for the application of 
Christian principles to the solution of social and economic 
problems. 


The Leaven at Work 


WITHIN THREE WEEKS AFTER THE ISSUANCE OF THE “TEN 
Points,” Archbishop ‘Temple held at Malvern a confer- 
ence of bishops, clergy, and laity which adopted an even 
more insurgent document for consideration within the 
Church of England. 

In turn, its conclusions were rated so highly by the 
Labor Party that it issued a special note for speakers 
about it. These notes are distributed throughout the con- 
stituent unions and local party groups, giving specific in- 
formation about subjects which the executive regards as 
important for general discussion within the labor move- 
ment. Let me single out some extracts from these notes: 

The (Archbishop’s) conference was called to consider how 
Christian thought can be shaped to play a leading part in 
postwar reconstruction. The document began with the declara- 
tion that the church could never commit itself to any pro- 


‘posed change in the structure of society as being a self-suf- 


ficient means of salvation. But it could point to those features 


" of existing society which were contrary to divine justice and 


act as stumbling blocks, making it harder for men to lead 
Christian lives. 


To quote from the document itself: 


In our present situation we believe that the maintenance of 
that part of the structure of our society by which the ultimate 
ownership of the principal industrial resources of the com- 
munity can be vested in the hands of private owners may be 
such a stumbling block. On the one hand, it may deprive the 
poorest members of the community of the essentials of life. 
On the other hand, while the resources can be so owned, men 
will strive for their ownership for themselves. As a con- 
sequence, if a way of life founded on the supremacy of the 
economic motive will remain, it is contrary to God’s plan for 
mankind. The time has come for Christians to proclaim the 
need for striving toward a form of society in which, while the 
essential values of the individual human personality are pre- 
served, the continuance of these abuses will be no longer pos- 


sible. 
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Thus it will be seen that the conclusions of the Malvern 
conference on this fundamental issue ranged alongside 
the Labor Party’s long advocacy of public ownership and 
control of essential services and raw material. The Labor 
notes go on to say that: “Recommendations concerning 
the church’s attitude toward monetary policy, the rights 
of labor in industry, the revival of agriculture, and other 
questions are being examined in cooperation with econ- 
omists, businessmen, and labor representatives.” 

Let me draw on my oWn experience for some personal 
testimony as to the response to the “Ten Points.” I have 
been asked to take part in discussion of them on several 
occasions. Thus the Bishop of Chichester organized eight 
public meetings in the largest hall in Brighton. They 
were held on consecutive Saturday afternoons, and each 
time the hall was filled to overflowing. The audience was 
not in any sense a picked one; it fairly represented the 
whole town, and included many who were without 
church affiliation. The questions were of a sort which 
registered intense interest—for example, on the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to India; on the solution of 
unemployment and the prevention of war. 

In the north of England, a week’s mission I took part 
in had for its principal speakers a bishop, a cabinet min- 
ister, a trade unionist, a doctor, a scientist. Some of the 
meetings were held in the town hall, others in churches 
or chapels. In the west of England I found a similar week 
of discussion had an equally wide platform. Luncheons 
here and elsewhere were organized at which speakers 
were asked particularly to address themselves to the busi- 
nessmen present and to cover the whole range of wartime 
production and commercial activities. ‘This stood for a 
rapprochement between the churches and the industrial 
world which of course includes both the employers and 
the workers. 


Searchings of the Human Spirit 


‘THERE REMAINS TO BRING OUT HOW AS TIME GOES ON THE 
movement gathers headway and—shall I say—heart way, 
because the Ten Points reach through to some of the 
deepest searchings of the human spirit among English 
folk as they muster defense for their island against me- 
chanized aggression in its most ruthless forms. Yet the 
point which one would wish to underline is that through- 
out all the discussions there is almost universal agreement 
concerning the threat to-personality implicit in the under- 
lying struggle with the Hitler philosophy. That is re- 
garded as nothing less than a direct challenge to Chris- 
tianity. 

Moreover, there is something lifting and broadening 
no less than searching in the recognition that, taken to- 
gether, the Ten Points afford a welcome trellis work for 
thinking in terms of the peace to come, in ways that 
are consonant with the inveterate Christian ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. And this holds both for the five 
points in the international panel and for the five in do- 
mestic standards. 

Thus, the first point of all is a subject of immense con- 
troversy throughout the world. But the stand taken by the 
British churcises can mean nothing less than that, in de- 
feat, Germany is to have a square deal; that, in the Pope’s 
words, her right to life and independence is to be re- 


garded—but that her will is never again to be a death 


sentence passed upon another nation, 
Thus, when we come to the second group there is the 
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mind has never been made with 
Id, regardless of race or class, 
5 of education, suitable for 


demand, which to my m! 
such force, that every child, 
all have equal opportunitic at ; 
eens aut qe peculiar capacities. ee ae 
more of a forward step in social thinking on the pat Oo 
British church people than perhaps American readers 
realize. Without underestimating the worldwide reputa- 
tion of Oxford and Cambridge, let me point out that 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, New 
have expanding universities. We have a network o ee 
incial colleges and universities which could be be ar 
more freely than they are to equalize the educational oF 
portunities of our children. As things stand, our Britis 
system at the present time is sharply divided into working 
class education, which for 85 percent of our children ends 
at the age of fourteen plus. For only a very small class 
does education keep up to between sixteen and twenty- 
five. This is due not only to a wrong conception of edu- 
cation which it is hard to break down in a society as old 
‘n tradition as ours; it is a lamentable failure to recognize 
the waste of good material due to lack of education.* 


Looking Ahead 


THERE Is NO DOUBT, AS I SEE IT, BUT THAT THIS STIRRING OF 
new life in the churches, with its practical application 
both to the troubles and suffering of today, and to ob- 
jectives for tomorrow, will not only continue to be a 
strength to the country during the war, but will help to 
prepare the necessary moral and spiritual force required 
to insure the making of a just and lasting peace. 

The momentum of the movement will be enhanced in 
1942 by a series of reports embodying the findings of the 
discussions and debates which are taking place through- 
out the country. Meanwhile the Ten Points are acting as 
a leaven, which should leaven the whole lump of our 
political thinking. More, in every quarter where the post- 
war world is being discussed—in religious, civilian, scien- 
tific, literary or industrial circles—the statement by the 
churches keeps to the fore that the foundation of peace 
must be spiritual as well as material and that the spiritual 
force must help to mold material conditions so that man- 
kind may reach higher levels of living. 

One mayhap quote from one’s self, and so I conclude 


with this paragraph from a little pamphlet, “Why Labor 
Fights”: 


We have our eyes open wide to the dangers ahead, and yet 
we hold the faith that out of this bitter experience will come 
strength and unity to those nations whose purpose is to build 
a sane and rational system of international relationships—a 
new social order founded on security from war, which ac- 
cepts the fact that we are dependent upon one another, and 
that will make room for revision and for growth; in which 
all the fine traditions will be preserved, and the liberties 
gained by so much suffering are freely extended. For is not 
that the meaning of the Christian way of life?—that no mat- 
a what evil faces us, we can by the power of the spirit, turn 
Su Ate: into a new opportunity for the deepening of 

It i¢ this vital factor which regards the individual as im- 
portant and entitled by divine sanction to respect from socie : 
that is recognized in democratic states. It is therefore aed 
states alone that can build the things that endure; whil die 
tator states have their hour of glory and perish in keene 

*In the United States, only six 


enter school ever go b out of each twenty-eight children who 
enter college. Editor, eae clementary grades; fewer than 3 percent 
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Wage Policies and Price Trends 


by ISADOR LUBIN 


Why prices have gone up, and why they must be controlled. And why 
wartime price controls. make wage freezing unnecessary (even if wage 
freezing were feasible or desirable, which the author doubts). 


THE QUESTION OF WAGE POLICY IS PART AND PARCEL OF THE 
question of prices. We have heard much in recent 
months about inflationary trends and price control, and 
whenever prices are mentioned someone is sure to raise 
the question of wages. The logic is simple: about 65 per- 
cent of the national income goes to wages and salaries, 
hence most people automatically assume that 65 per- 
cent goes to labor. But this conclusion overlooks the fact 
that that 65 percent includes the salaries of all the cor- 
poration officials in the United States, which together 
bulk fairly large. However, the fact remains that labor 
cost is a major factor in determining consumer prices. 
So, the argument continues, “Can you fix prices without 
at the same time controlling the wages paid to labor?” 

The story of prices during periods comparable to the 
present has been much the same throughout recorded 
history. In each major crisis or national crisis prices 
always start to go up before wages. By the time the 
peak of the price rise is reached, many workers receive 
less in terms of goods and services than they did at the 
beginning. Hence, periods of emergency have always 
reduced the real income of wage earners—their money 
buys fewer clothes, less food, fewer services than at the 
beginning of the price rise. 

Figures for government employes in the District of 
Columbia, for example, show that these workers took a 
loss of about 28 percent.in their standard of living in the 
last war, despite the fact that they had two wage increases 
during that emergency period. In many important indus- 
tries, labor throughout the world suffered a loss in living 
standards as a result of price changes during the 1914-18 
emergency. In general only the workers in strategic 
industries are able to gain during a crisis, while all those 
with relatively stable salaries or wages stand to lose. 


Cuart 1 sHows THE EMERGENCY PRICE PATTERN. [SEE PAGE 
20.] This chart. covers three war periods of American 
history. During the war of 1812, the price level jumped 
from about 100 to 150. During the Mexican war there 
was little rise in prices, because that war was localized. 
But the Civil War and the last World War show very 
- marked price rises. August 1939, the first month of the 
present war, saw a sudden rise of almost 30 percent in 
the prices of basic commodities—raw materials, various 
imported materials, copper, zinc, steel scrap, wool (Chart 
2). Those prices leveled out late in 1939; toward the end 
of the summer of 1940, they were only about 5 percent 
above where they were when war was declared. 
But when defense began to assume an important part 
‘in our economy, those basic commodities started upward 
again. By September 1941, their prices were about 55 
percent above the level of July 1939. In the last two 
months there has been some tendency for basic com- 
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modity prices to level off, but they are still 54 percent 
higher than in the fall of 1939. 


Did Wages Push Prices Up? 


Now, How MUCH HAD WAGES TO DO WITH THESE PRICE 
increases? ‘The significant thing is that the commodities 
that went up the fastest were commodities in which labor 
cost is relatively unimportant in the cost of production. 
The goods chiefly affected were imported commodities, 
certain industrial raw materials, and agricultural prod- 
ucts. Their price rise in the early days of the war was 
entirely independent of wages. 

I need not repeat to you the story of the hysterical buy- 
ing in September 1939. The price of sugar at retail went 
sky high. There were runs on other commodities and 
their prices went up. The cost of these basic commodities 
went up 30 percent immediately after the outbreak of 
the present war. During those weeks, the actual hourly 
earnings of factory workers increased only one half of 
one percent. In fact, it was not until April 1941, that 
there was any marked shift in the wage structure of this 
country. If we take the first nineteen months of the 
war—August 1939 to March 1941—we have the interesting 
situation of an increase of about 35 percent in these basic 
commodity prices, and an increase of about 7 percent in 
hourly earnings (not wage rates) of factory workers. 

Three factors account for that 7 percent increase in 
hourly earnings between August 1939 and March 1941: 

(1) Overtime work, which meant that for the additional 
hours of work, wage earners got 50 percent more per hour. 

(2) Shifts in the type of employment, with a larger pro- 
portion of skilled workers on the payroll, and hence a higher 
average for the whole group. 

(3) Wage increases. 

In terms of money, that 7 percent rise means an aver- 
age increase of four and one-half cents per hour. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that about two cents 
of that increase was due to wage increases, the balance 
to the change in the make-up of the labor force, and to 
overtime. 

Since April there have been significant increases both in 
wage rates, and in hourly earnings, but those changes 
have been very uneven, from region to region, from indus- 
try to industry, even from plant to plant. 

The cost of living has gone up about 10 percent since 
the war began. Against that figure, Chart 3 shows what 
has happened to hourly earnings, including overtime, and 
all other factors. For example, in the telephone and tele- 
graph industries the actual hourly earnings per worker 
have increased three-tenths of one percent. In printing 
and publishing, they have gone up 2.2. In electric light 
and power, 4.3. In baking, about 8 percent. Cotton 
goods earnings increased 23 percent; engines, 24 percent; 
shipbuilding, about 22 percent. That fan shows the 
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Money,” by Merle D. Vincent, 
in Survey Graphic for Novem- 
ber, page 621.] 
But once plants are operating 
at 90 to 95 percent of capacity, 
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these savings do not increase; 


beyond that point, higher wages 


are reflected in labor costs, and 
higher labor costs, in the price 


of goods. Many plants that have 
been able to pay higher wages 
without increasing costs now are 


working to capacity. In such 


plants, further wage increases 


would be likely to lead to higher 


prices and hence to higher cost 


of living for those who buy their 
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irregularity of the wage changes. It shows, too, that 
nobody, for example, can attribute the rise in the price of 
meat to wage increases in that industry, because actual 
hourly earnings, including overtime, are only 7 percent 
higher than at the beginning of the war period. 

In general, I think we can honestly conclude: first, that 
the prices that have gone up the most since August 1939 
were for goods in which labor costs were relatively unim- 
portant; second, that in most 
instances of wage increases, 
prices rose before wages went 
up, so that the industry had a 
cushion for the higher wages. 

I think the best example of 
a cushion to absorb wage in- 
creases is the case of steel. That 
industry had a ten-cent wage 
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Tracking Down the Real Cost 
of Wages : 


ANOTHER POINT ON WHICH THERE 
seems to be much current confusion is that higher wages 
do not necessarily mean a proportionate increase in the 
cost of the product. In other words a 10 percent increase 
in wages does not mean a 10 percent increase in cost. 
That ought to be self-evident, because labor costs are 
only one factor in total costs, which include taxes, 
rent, imsurance, interest, raw materials, equipment, 
transportation, and so on. The actual cost of labor in terms 
of total cost is likely to run any- 
where from 8 percent to 60 
percent depending upon the 
type of product made. ‘This 
means that if labor represents 
20 percent of the cost of opera- 
tion and wages go up 50 per- 
cent, total costs go'up 10 per- 
cent. It seems to be very difh- 


increase last spring and every- 
body expected a big increase 
in the price of steel. The price 
administrator, however, noti- 
fied the steel corporations that 
they would be expected to keep 
their prices just where they 


cult for people to grasp the 
fact that an increase in wage 
rates does not mean a propor- 
tionate increase in total costs. 

There is a further fact we 
have to bear in mind—the vari- 
ation in process as between 


were for three months, until 
the effects of the wage in- 
crease were clear. If you look 
at the earnings reports of all 


plants. Take, for example, the 
actual cost of labor in assem- 
bling an automobile. This labor 
cost will vary from plant to 


these steel companies you will 
find they are paying ten cents 
an hour more than they did 
last spring, selling their prod- 


plant, depending upon how 
much assembly work is done, 
and how much actual manu- 


uct at approximately the same 
price as betore they increased 
wages, and showing an operat- 
ing profit greater than in 1940. 
The answer is simple: they are 
working at full capacity. Their ) 
savings on overhead, savings | 
that are due in most instances | “O*? Qe oT eS 
to defense orders, more than | 

offset the increased cost due to -2==S5e “= 
wage increases. [See “Time and 
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facture of parts. Some plants 
do very little more than an 
assembly job and the wages - 
paid in that plant may consti- 
tute only 10 to 20 percent of 
| the selling price of the car, In 
such a set-up, the important 
wage changes are not those 
which occur in the company: it- 
self, but the changes in wages 
paid by its suppliers. A 10 per- 
cent wage change in the 
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assembling company alone would have less effect on the 
cost of the car than a smaller wage increase in a company 
making parts and materials. 


Flexible Wages and Mobile Manpower 


EVEN WHEN PEOPLE FIGURE THE SHARE OF WAGES IN TOTAL 
costs correctly, they tend to forget that labor costs are not 
necessarily proportioned to wage rates, that an increase 
in wage rate may even mean‘a lower labor cost per unit. 
The Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics has the evidence of that INCREASE IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


megease JULY 1939 - JULY 1941 PERCENT 


in the detailed study it made 
of wage increases in several 
large manufacturing plants. 
These studies clearly showed 
that the actual labor cost per 


unit did not parallel in- rm 
creases in wage rates, and in 
some instances even went 22 
down. 


The reason for this is, that 
in buying labor you are not 
buying a standardized prod- 
uct. A ton of copper at $24 
a ton meets certain specifica- 
tions. Whether it is bought 
in New York or in Utah, de- 
livered in Chicago, Charles- 
ton, or Denver, it has a defi- 
nite content. A 20 percent 
increase in that price means 
a 20 percent increase in the 
cost of copper. But when you 
increase what you pay for an 
hour of labor, from $1 to 
$1.20, you may get more for 
$1.20 in terms of units of out- 
put than you got for a dollar. 

On the other hand, to 
freeze wages may increase 
labor costs, because, in that 
case, the dollar an hour paid 
for labor may buy less output 
than it did before wages were 
frozen. If the average em- 
ploye knows his wage is fixed, 
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tem, Wage rates are important.only insofar as they affect 
the efficiency and morale of the workers. In return for 
limiting freedom of movement, the British have said to 
the worker: “Once you get a job in this plant, that job is 
guaranteed to you. You cannot be fired.” Moreover, his 
earnings are guaranteed. The only way to get rid of a 
man in one of these plants is to prove to Ministry of 
Labor officials that he has been interfering with produc- 
mn or is inefficient. In general the employment of de- 
fense workers is guaranteed 
for the duration of the emer- 
gency, in return for their loss 
af of freedom to move. Second, 
a 26. the British have guaranteed a 
minimum wage in all plants 
where the system of compul- 
sory transfers is in effect— 
either the trade union rate, or 
the rate prevailing in that in- 
dustry, whichever is higher. 
Until this country is ready 
to make some similar arrange- 
Te ment only the inducement of 
\8 higher wages will get work- 
ti73e00rs anoswoes ers voluntarily to shift from 
one type of industry to an- 
other to meet the require- 
ments of all-out production. 
In considering wage fixing 
and prices, we must realize 
that we already have volun- 
tary wage fixing in this coun- 
try. Employers sit down with 
lo their unions, and negotiate a 
contract. A wage rate is set 
for the term of the contract, 
seldom with any reference to 
prices. In contracts which in- 
clude cost of living adjust- 
ments, these provisions, too, 
are open to negotiations only 
at specified intervals. 
Irrespective of what hap- 
pens to the prices of what 
they buy, or what they make, 
sa tevepnone anc ~=— SEVen or eight million work- 
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knows that he cannot get 
more than a dollar an hour 
for his job during the emer- 
gency, how will he work as : 
compared with a man who knows that if all hands pitch 
in and speed things up, the boss will make more and he 
himself can share in the extra profit through a higher 
wage rate? This, rather than “frozen” wages, 1s likely 
to increase output and cut unit costs. a 
Another fact has to be borne in mind in discussing 
wages. In this country, we always have used the pulling 
effect of higher wages to move labor—to get workers on 
their own initiative to go to where they are needed most. 
So far, we have found no other way to get people to 
shift from non-defense to defense industries. 
The British, on the other hand, have eliminated free- 
dom of movement in industry. If they want people to 
go to a defense plant, they do not offer a higher wage 
rate; they just tell them to go there. Under such a sys- 
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Chart 3. All charts from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U, S. Department of Labor 


Ty ers have a fixed wage struc- 
ture, lasting usually for a year. 
In other words, the prices of 
the output of these plants 
are permitted to move freely, while labor voluntarily 
through these collective agreements, in return for other 
things, has accepted a fixed wage structure for the life of 
the contract. 


The Difficulty of “Freezing” Wages 


Most PEOPLE AGREE THAT CURRENT CHANGE IN THE PRICE 
structure makes necessary some control over the prices 
of things you and I have to buy. Otherwise, the cost of 
living will reflect what is happening to wholesale prices. 
Once the wholesale price level forces up retail prices and 
the cost of living, general wage increases in this country 
will become imperative. There is no other way out, 
except a general lowering of the standard of living. — 
The woolen industry affords a clear picture of price 
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trends (Chart 4). Now, the cost of wool is an important 
factor in the price of a man’s sult, and some day soon 
either wool has to come down or suits have to go up, il 
the industry is going to continue to exist. ; 

Or take the case‘of food (Chart 5). There 1s a very 
important lag between wholesale and retail prices despite 
the fact that retail prices of food, as the chart shows, have 

: . 
gone up about 18 percent since August 1939. 

Or take the case of cotton goods (Chart 6). Unless 
something is done to bring about a reduction of cotton 
and print cloth prices, retail prices of percale dresses will 
have to go up. . 

Turn back to Chart 2. Here we see clearly that either 
wholesale prices must come down or the cost of living 
has to go up. Perhaps we shall be forced to accept the 
only other alternative, and cut our standard of living. 
I, for one, would rather cut it voluntarily through buying 
defense bonds than to do it by being forced to pay $2 
tomorrow for something for which I paid $1 yesterday. 

The question is this: Do we want rigid wage ceilings 
fixed by law, or are we going to continue to bargain 
about wages under a ceiling set by the profits of com- 
panies selling at fixed prices? For if we fix prices, we 
automatically fix a maximum limit to wages. 

This country recently has seen how this works in times 
of falling prices and profits. During the early thirties, 
labor generally realized there was nothing out of which 
to pay an increase and did not demand higher wages. 
Occasionally, labor leadership is so shortsighted as to be 
willing to destroy an industry by attempting to. force arbi- 
trary raises, but by and large, 
labor, if it has the facts, adjusts 
its demand to what the traffic 
can bear. I believe the same 
thing is going to be true if we 
establish price fixing, limiting 
what a manufacturer can get 
for a pair of shoes or a sack 
of flour. 


WHOLESALE PRICE TRENDS OF WOOL 
AND WOOLEN GOODS 
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be fixed, wages must be fixed. In this Nera ae 
is a final point I want to make: Administratively, how 
can wages be fixed by lawr Take a concrete illustration. 
General Motors has some 1,300 wage classifications. 
Within each wage classification are breakdowns for dif- 
ferent types of skill, reflecting slightly different processes. 
In all there are over 20,000 different wage rates. 

If you freeze wages by law would you freeze all 20,000, 
just where they are, so the fellow getting 75 cents an hour 
continues to get 75 cents an hour, and the fellow next to 
him gets 85 cents? Normally, every time there is a 
change in process, every tume there is a grievance, the 
grievance committee seeks some adjustment, up or down. 
Those adjustments have been found necessary to main- 
tain morale and output. Are all those differentials to be 
frozen? What will be the effect? . 

Then there are the geographical differentials. For ex- 
ample, two men do exactly the same work in plants 
owned by the same company, one 1n Detroit, one in 
Buffalo—the same product, the same process. There may 
be as much as five cents an hour difference between the 
two jobs. Are you going to freeze all existing differen- 
tials between Buffalo and Detroit, or between Los Ange- 
les and Detroit, or between the South and the North? 

In an economy such as ours, wage relationships always 
are changing. There is nothing really scientific about a 
wage structure under free enterprise. Wages are a matter 
of adjustment, of looking at the facts and arriving at 
some sort of conclusion that works. That process is 
fundamental to a voluntary system of collective bargaining. 
Once these wages are fixed by 
law, you face a whole series 
of problems—differentials be- 
tween skills; differentials be- 
tween men and women; dif- 
ferentials between cities, be- 
tween geographical areas. 

To summarize the whole 
question of prices, I think, will 
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On the other hand, if, after 
prices are fixed, increased effi- 
ciency produces a surplus to 
play with, there is no doubt 


permit some definite conclu- 
sions. 


First, prices are on their way 


but that labor is going to de- 
mand its share of that surplus. 
The fact remains that to fix the 
price that a manufacturer can 
get for the things he makes in 
a sense fixes an upper limit to 
what he can pay in wages. 
Thereafter wage negotiation 
centers not on what the manu- 
facturer can add to his price 
out of the public’s pocket, but 
on how much there is to share, 
leaving enough for reasonable 
profits, overhead, and equip- 
ment. 


up and moving relatively fast, 
though during the last two 
months (October and Novem- 
ber) there has been a tendency 
for wholesale prices to increase 
less rapidly. The biggest in- 
crease came in the early stages 
of the war; the climb started 
again last winter, and _ since 
February, particularly, there 


have been very marked in- 
creases. 


Second, most of those price 
increases cannot be attributed to 


The whole question of prices 
and wages is now before the 
American public. The price- 
fixing bills are up for discus- 
sion in Congress. From many 
directions there comes the de- 
mand that, if prices are to 


labor costs. Prices went up be- 
fore wages increased. In some 
‘industries, prices have risen in 
anticipation of wage increases, 
and wages have not yet gone 
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These three charts, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, show graphically 
what has happened to wholesale and retail prices since the Nazis marched into Poland, and the need for effec- 
tive price control. Chart 4 shows wholesale prices of basic food stuff (wheat, barley, corn, lard, sugar, hogs, tal- 
low, etc.), wholesale prices of all foods including processing, and retail food prices. Charts 5 and 6 represent 
wholesale prices of raw wool and cotton, and of suitings and percale, and current retail costs of men’s 
worsted suits and of women’s percale house dresses, which do not yet reflect fully the wholesale prices. 


they do not give rise to anything like proportionate in- 
creases in total costs. In other words, a 10 percent increase 
in wages usually means increases in costs from 2 to 5 
percent—in some industries even less. 


Fourth, in an important segment of the economy, wages 
already are fixed through collective bargaining. 


Fifth, by fixing prices, we shall in fact fix some sort of 
maximum wage levels, by limiting the amount the 
employer can pay. 


Finally, if wages are frozen, is it administratively pos- 
sible to shift more and more workers to defense indus- 
tries, and to handle the problem of differentials? 


Morale and Fairness 


WHEN YOU PAY FOR AN HOUR’S LABOR, YOU ARE NOT BUYING 
a standardized product. The labor market is not a one- 
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price market. Labor, doing a given job, may get $1 in 
one city, $1.50 in the next city, and $1.30 in a third. Be- 
cause of a whole series of differentials, different people 
doing the same type of work get different wage rates. 
Facing that situation, can we say that the existing wage 
structure is sufficiently perfected to justify our freezing 
wages where they are, with all existing differentials? 

Or shall we accept American experience which indi- 
cates that the only way to get efficiency and high morale 
is to let management and labor iron out these questions 
in the day-by-day round through negotiations, commit- 
tees, and voluntary adjustments? So long as labor limits 
its demands for wage increases to amounts which can be 
paid without further increasing prices, it seems to me there 
can be only one answer. So far, the evidence shows that 
wage demands in most instances have been made with 
reference to available profit surpluses, and have been a 
negligible factor in speeding the price spiral toward 
inflation. 
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Food, Farmers, and the Future 


Part III 


In the concluding article of a series on 


nation’s nutrition campaign, 


by RUSSELL LORD 


M. L. Wilson, director of the 


the editor of The Land reveals the living 


philosophy of an American pioneer. 


THE CHARGE, OFTEN HEARD NOW, THAT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Agriculture, through Triple-A, helps push farmers off 
the land with one arm, and seeks with another arm, the 
Farm Security Administration, to anchor them on the 
land anew—is an old story to M. L. Wilson. It does 
not bother him if you suggest that there are conflicts be- 
tween programs to subsidize large scale commercial agri- 
culture, on the one hand, and programs to subsidize sub- 
sistence farming on the other. Although he invented the 
first working model for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, he has never been among the apologists who 
seek to deny that working very roughly, Triple-A tended 
to shore up, for instance, what remains of the South’s 
plantation system, and to add somewhat to human dis- 
placements from the land. 

This, ironically, became a greater problem when a lib- 
eral element in the Department of Agriculture succeeded 
in getting some division of Adjustment payments between 
landlord and tenants. A business way out of that for land- 
lords is simply to reduce share-tenants to day-hands and 
bring in more machines. 

As a leading social inventor, with Tugwell and others, 
of the Department’s Farm Security Administration, Wil- 
son knows plenty about that side of the picture too. The 
clash of current discord carries him back to the first 
World War years when the first tractors and combines on 
constantly enlarging holdings crowded and for the most 
part’ swept away the old time family farm in Montana. 
Newer, faster tractors and mechanical corn pickers and 
other great implements are doing much the same in the 
Corn Belt and other parts of the country now. “Out in 
Montana,” says Wilson, “we went through the whole 
thing in a whirlwind. We had to stop and ask ourselves: 
Suppose we got the biggest farms, the biggest and best 
machinery, the highest technical efficiency imaginable— 
where would we be?” There seemed only one possible 
answer: “Technological displacement, technological ef- 
ficiency, would continue; but this other kind of thing, 
subsistence farming sustained by part time industry, had 
to be given a place.” 

Philosophy, which used to be his stay and sideline dur- 
ing the hard years in Montana, comes close to being Wil- 
son’s main line now. Amid the dimensions and stir of a 
great churning epoch, with America developing a demo- 
cratic collective agriculture; amid all the administrative 
battles which tend to centralize federal controls, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand to decentralize them, 
‘keep them personal and local—Wilson maintains a re- 
markable calm. He is a planner, but not of the blueprint 
order. His planning always has people in it. And the 
first thing to be noted about him, he always insists in any 
discussion of the subject, is that he is “a deeply religious 
man.” His approach to religion is philosophic, the com- 
_ parative approach. “If you come at it that way,” he argues, 
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“you get a slant on religion as a universal instinct in 
man.” The corollary to that, you will find as he carries 
you on into what he calls “the more pragmatic side” of 
his argument, is simply fundamental democratic dogma: 
The voice of the people is the voice of God. The truly 
extraordinary thing about Wilson as a national planner 
is that he not only believes this devoutly, but he has al- 
ways planned and acted as if he did. 

Nine years in Washington has changed him very little 
at heart. He is definitely a Westerner. He likes to'sit easy, 
talk easy, wear clothes and shoes that are broken in so 
that they fit slack and easy. The eastern mode is to buy 
them that way in the first place, with a lounging country 
club effect, and then go to no end of pressing and valeting 
to maintain the effect. The western mode is to take what 
is generally offered, rather stiffly modelled, break it in and 
go right on living in it comfortably, once you have it con- 
forming to your individual form and posture. 


Home Folks in Washington 


So IT IS WITH THE SOCIAL FORMS IN OFFICIAL WASHINGTON. 
Few couples of high sub-cabinet rank or “grade” have 
remained as completely and unself-consciously themselves 
as Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Wilson. Assigned, late in 1936, as 
a writer to get some source facts on new trends in in- 
dustrial-rural living, I was talking with Wilson in his 
office. He was Under Secretary of Agriculture at the 
time. It was a big office. The desk was almost bare and 
he had his legs all over it. One long arm was moving 
in large, leisurely gestures, describing variegated cycles of 
human experience. The other arm hung loosely to balance 
him comfortably at the steeply tilted angle of his desk 
chair. It happened to be a light day for him. He had 
asked that the phone be cut off for a half-hour or-so. He. 
was talking beautifully, clearly, colloquially, at his ease. 
The phone rang. This was the conversation: 

“Why, hello! Hello; there, Mrs. Roosevelt? How are 
you? .... That’s fine... . How’s the President? Has he 
been well too? .... Well, now, there’s nothing we’d like 
better, but I’m afraid I’m just going to have to ask you to 


give us a rain check on that. You see, Mrs. Wilson and I, _ 


we've just sort of made it a rule for years to be at home 
together for Saturday suppers, and now that the children 


are Homes. Yes; surely; that’s right. We’ 
grateful. .. . Any other time at all.” Siete a 


He put the phone back on its bracket and returned to - 


his subject. “Now, you take those old mill towns in New 
England .. .” A door flew open and in came two girl 
secretaries from the Offi f 


One of them had an open book in her hand. Part of the 


job which they enjoy is to listen in on all j 
to and from The' White House partidilulys isa 
Mr. Wilson! you can’t do that!” the . Wilson, 


in the book, the guide of official etiquette. They showed 
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ce of the Secretary all in a dither. 


y cried. There it was, — 


re ; 
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M. L. at his desk in the Department of Agriculture. Note the photograph of AE, the Irish poet, who edified the bureaucrats 


him. “A White House invitation is a command,” it said. 
Even if you are giving a dinner party yourself that night, 
with invitations out, you get some one else to sit at the 
head of your table as host, and go. Wilson read what they 
showed him and reassured them. “Now don’t you worry,” 
he told them, “it’s all right. The woman who wrote that 
book, she knows the rules. But she doesn’t know Mrs. 
Roosevelt.” 


Taming the Bureaucratic Machine 


As AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND THEN, AS 
Under Secretary, Rex Tugwell attracted attention and 
aroused storms. In the same posts, and now as director 
of both agricultural extension and defense nutrition for 
the nation, Wilson has exerted a widening influence with- 
out ever becoming uncomfortably prominent. He came 
back as Wallace’s assistant after ten months work on 
subsistence homesteads under Harold Ickes, at a time of 
high conflict in the Department of Agriculture between 
young urban liberals, centering around Jerome Frank, and 
old-line agrarians, centering around Chester Davis. The 
city-bred liberals, who looked for support principally to 
Tugwell, wanted the consumer protected as to prices. 
They wanted a crack-down on the big milk distributers 
and packers and other bulges in the distributive chain. 
They wanted to come down hard on child labor in agri- 
culture, and to protect by methods however unprecedented 
in agriculture the rights of day-hands, sharecroppers and 
renants. The old-line agrarians were for all these things, 
more or less, as a matter of principle; but they wanted 
most of all to go on with Triple-A as if it were a farm 
proprietors’ strike that they were running, and to keep up 
he prices of commercial farm products. George Peek had 
stated the issue, as he saw it, with customary bluntness: 
‘This,” he said, “is the Department of Agriculture, not 
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the Department of Everything.” And: “I’m for the profit 
system, if they'll cut the farmers in.” And as for the gov- 
ernment taking over businesses, such as the milk busi- 
ness: “The government’s got more hay down now than 
we can get up before it rains.” 

The result of the fight was helpful in the end. Even the 
most hardboiled Triple-A leader now recognizes that 
simply to put up farm prices does little good to the 50 
percent of our farmers who receive less that 12 percent of 
the total farm income. The work of the Farm Security 
Administration, the liberal departures from strict price 
agrarianism represented in Milo Perkin’s social distribu- 
tion of crop surpluses, and the present tendency to pro- 
mote general welfare according to the tenets of modern 
nutrition—all were accelerated by the clash of wills and 
outlooks which led to the “purge” of the Department in 
1935. But it was a nasty fight while it lasted. National 
figures of headline importance could not so much as pass 
each other in the hallway without muttering four crisp 
monosyllables, and to see them using the same washroom 
and pretending that they did not know one another was 
one of the sights of the times. 

Through it all Wallace and Wilson carried on, quite 
simply, an extraordinary job of mediation and education. 
Wallace broke off parley with one skilled outside con- 
tender by standing, with bent head, and saying somberly: 
“Unless we learn to treat one another fairly, this country 
is going to smash.” Because of his greater freedom from 
office detail, and because he did not have to operate in 
that attributed air of formality, even of sanctity, which 
gathers around any flull-fledged cabinet member, Wilson 
did even more to compose the differences of excited men. 
His office door always stood open to any contender. He 
seemed to take no sides but to understand all sides. Men 
came to him tense and strained and went out laughing. 
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Some of his closest associates have tried from tume to 
time to figure out how, without seeming effort, Wilson 
so often succeeds in bringing together persons ot widely 
diverse temperaments and opinions and uniting their ef- 
forts and aims. He seems in such instances to enter Into 
the equation as a sort of human catalytic agent which, as 
chemists know, itself remains unchanged. In a place 
where personal enmities flare as high and burn as stead- 
fastly as they do in official Washington it is something of 
a mystery how Wilson has managed to oppose the ideas 
of as many resolute persons and keep them as friends. I 
think this is largely because there is no hate in him, no 
intellectual arrogance, no disdain. “He’s the gentlest man 
I ever knew without being a bit sissy,” one Department 
field man stated; and this was out in the Dust Bowl 
where men are Men. 

Charged, as they had been since 1933, to remake the 
Department of Agriculture, all its field forces, and all the 
state colleges of agriculture and experiment stations, into 
an active and coordinated instrument of groundline na- 
tional planning, Wallace and Wilson could not help sense 
a mounting trend toward rigidity and harshness in the 
plans. As a stay against the economic emergency arising 
from the loss of foreign markets, the Secretary had been 
charged with an enormous responsibility and power. Cen- 
tralization of authority was increasing. Parley between 
Washington and the states would often get just so far, 
in the face of a state’s increasing restlessness and re- 
sistance; and then, because time or patience lacked, the 
tendency would be to pass another executive miracle and 
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The design tor farming, which rationalized the nation’s agricul- 
ture and conservation programs, discussed by H. A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (1936), M. L. Wilson, who at that time 
was Assistant Secretary, and Chester Davis, AAA administrator 
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An even more ominous sign was 
price emergency for rural com- 
mercial pressure groups tO shout for democracy and in the 
same breath demand even more autocratic central control. 


ar- 
It was not Washington that led the move to make p 


ticipation in the cotton program compulsory; it was the 


Cotton South. 


Educating the Department of Agriculture 


OncE A DROWSILY HUMMING MILL OF INFORMATION DEDI- 
cated to peaceful research, teaching and demonstration, 
the Department of Agriculture now had actively entered 
the arena of price and land policies. It was in it up to the 
ears. The old set-up was not suited to the new functions. 
Preaching coordination to the states, the Department 
itself in this particular was in horrible shape. Clique rose 
against clique, office against office, bureau against bureau. 
And over it all there appeared, mounting, a somewhat 
terrifying tendency of rural pressure groups, long denied 
bounty, to demand more and more. : 

To humanize the material clash and the increasing class 
emphasis, Wallace and Wilson made a number of moves 
in the fields of the spirit as daring as their maneuvers to- 
ward a planned crop production democratically con- 
trolled. On funds privately contributed by the late Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey they brought to Washington 
the late “AE”—George Russell—the Irish poet and farm 
organizer. He read his poetry of evenings at Wallace's 
and other apartments, often with brash young realists of 
the Department there to snort behind their hands. 

Wallace has published a pamphlet, “America Must 
Choose,” a heady brew of thought and surmise, frankly 
depicting the dilemmas of an export-minded people turn- 
ing to embrace the restraints of nationalism, with strict 
interior controls. To keep thought stirring, Wilson called 
a conference of discussion methods in Washington. A lot 
of experts on how to discuss came in. The first day’s 
session undertook to evaluate the place of emotion in 
discussion. It ended, John R. Fleming, a somewhat sar-. 
donic spectator of the proceedings, tells me, “at a late 
hour, with the boys who were defending dispassionate 
logic beating the table, and the boys who were defending 
emotion all tuckered out, icy calm.” Wilson visited the 
conference briefly and departed beaming. He said that the 
whole thing was working out wonderfully and that we 
would get some first class discussion outlines out of it. 
The outlines emerged. Edited by Roy Hendrickson and 
Helen Hill Miller, they were really excellent, in that they 
did not so much seek to “guide” discussion as to kick it 
up and turn it loose. The first five subjects were the farm- 
ers’ share in the national income, farm and city living 
standards, the rise of tenancy and dispossession, foreign 
trade and farm income, and farm efficiency—how much 
do ne hap! of it? Then came three outlines which ap- 
Bee er a oe idea of country planning coun- 

. tmers discussing and determining policy, from 
the township up: What good is a farm oreanization? 
What kind of agricultural policy is necessa PAAR 
soil? Wh eel des ty to save our 

AM - part snould farmers take in making national 
agricultural policy? By this time the idea of reviving 


something like the old-time New England town meeting, 


with the people taking counci : 
Ae uncil on questio : 
they knew intimately, ns and actions 


because they had to li i 
and by them, had been definitely fofabned Mao: : 


and Wallace; and the idea of building an “economic 


drive straight through. 
a tendency in almost any 
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democracy” has entered into @ 
agricultural thinking and plan- 
aing not only in Washington 
out throughout the land. 

Still Wilson was unsatisfied. 
“We're all bound up in occu- 
pational ways of thinking,” he 
said. Wallace agreed. So they 
next called to Washington for a 
conference a group of academic 
philosophers. These came in the 
main from unagricultural centers 
—from Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
and so on. “The economists 
have got us all tied up in special 
knots and channels,’ Wilson 
told them. “Now, what we want 
is for you to make it all pull 
together better and make sense.” 
Similarly, anthropologists, social 
psychologists, historians, and so- 
ciologists have been called. 
Philosophy schools or institutes 
for extension staffs, for such staffs as will have them, have 
been part of the directed agrarian revival ever since. They 
are remarkable adjuncts to the purely vocational or eco- 
nomic phases of the drive. Urban philosophers who have 
gone forth to confront such rural groups and meet their 
questions return, as a rule, exhilarated and amazed. 

Many others had a hand in the proceedings through 
which, in the years following, the Department has itself 
reorganized so that all its bureaus and services pull more 
nearly together. But I think it was principally Wilson, 
knowing no set boundaries, distrusting no one, and pro- 
ceeding with his customary informality, who drew in 
divergent persons and groups and made the reorganiza- 
tion more than a job of stilted rearrangement of charts 
and of words on paper. With the Secretary in large part 
a prisoner by the very nature of his office, Wilson did 
most of the human negotiating in Washington and afield. 
Now, as Director of Extension, he continues this work. 

It has not been easy going. Between Washington and 
the land grant colleges, state rights is the issue, decidedly, 
and this is especially so in the South. The South was not 
in the Union and voting in Congress when the state- 
federal set-up of the land grant system was established. 
This has never been entirely forgotten there.. 

To build within a bureaucratic hierarchy a unified aim; 
to arouse a working understanding between scientists and 
executives in specialized pursuits as various as genetics, 
chemistry, pathology and economics—this was an ad- 
ministrative task of the highest order. Wallace and Wilson 
put it first on their program from around 1935 onward. 
Good teaching and good administration have much in 


common. 


Nutrition and Non-farmers 


WILSON’s INTEREST IN NUTRITION IS NOT OF AS LONG STAND- 
ing as that of Wallace, who experimented on his own per- 
son with a soy bean diet when vitamins were still un- 
known and when he was still a student at Iowa State 
University. “I never took much interest in it,” Wilson says 
if you ask him about it now, “until my daughter Eliza- 
beth was born. And even then I didn’t see the clear con- 
nection between good feeding of livestock and good 
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Post for FSA 


The objective of the nutrition drive—a balanced diet on the American table 


human feeding. But in 1934, right after I came back to 
Agriculture from Interior, Henry put me on a commis- 
sion to Cuba. We teamed off, we members of this com- 
mission. It was a study of land management and the 
human consequences. I visited plantations with a man 


from the Harvard school of Public Health, Dr. Wilson 


Smiley. He pointed out things. We talked a lot about 
the problems of our South particularly. He convinced me. 
He said: ‘You’re an economist. You don’t start at the 
right place—diet.’ He said that he could go to almost any 
part of the South, and if it were possible to put the people 
there in a pen and feed them right, why, in six months 
they would be new people. He said that a lot of people 
were nutritionally sick, and if economic recovery isn't 
underwritten with proper diet it will never amount to 
much.” 

There is evidence that Wilson, himself, has been nutri- 
tionally sick to a damaging extent, at times. He works 
too hard; he is absorbed in his work; and he eats what- 
ever falls to hand, absently, especially when he is travel- 
ling. In Washington he has often appeared to be sus- 
tained more nearly by a steady faith and high purpose 
than by anything that he put into his stomach. “Well,” 
says Wilson, continuing to discourse on what he calls ‘the 
new science of nutrition’, “Mrs. Wilson kept after me to 
take better care of myself, and I became much interested. 
Henry and I, in ’35 and ’36, along in there, we talked a 
great deal about nutrition. We could see that we had in 
nutrition something of great interest, and something uni- 
fying, binding together all interests in agriculture, and 
outside agriculture. It could be the central thing in a new 
agricultural policy, and a policy in reference to low in- 
come people.” 

In 1939 he formed the idea that there were a lot of 
new people in the Department who had not seen the 
country or rubbed shoulders with its field force and that 
the simplest way toward a better understanding was to 
take then: out and let them live and travel as county 
agents live and travel, for a while. He organized and led 
three man-killing auto tours for sheltered office workers, 
one to the North Plains, one in the Corn Belt, one in the 
South. A day would start at six in the morning with a 
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breakfast talk by a county agent and end as late as ten 1n 
the evening with remarks by a Triple-A or Farm Security 
chairman four or five hundred miles away. As journeys 
of realistic discovery the tours were perhaps: invaluable 
and everyone said that M. L. seemed more like himself 
than he had for years. But when he came back he had a 
breakdown, which expressed itself principally in a sort 
of sciatica which numbed one hand and arm and sent 
shooting pains up to the shoulder that nothing could 
still. He could not sleep, but he would not take sleeping 
tablets. His only daytime relief and distraction was to 
hold conferences and try to keep his work going there 
at home. 

Indian friends in Mexico sent him some sacred corn, 
to be sprinkled with water and kept on a little pagan 
bedside altar in supplication. It pleased him to tend this 
offering amid the many specimens of the archeological 
collection which make parts of his house in suburban 
Washington resemble a small museum. But it was a more 
modern alchemy which seems to have brought him out 
of it, a carefully administered dietary, supplemented with 
calcium thianamide, nicotinic acid, and other of the latest 
vitamin plasms and pellets. Henry Wallace and Dr. 
Louise Stanley of the Bureau of Home Economics had 
as much to do with getting M. L. Wilson on his feet 
again as the medical doctors did. 


A Discourse on Poverty 


In Fepruary oF 1940, sooN AFTER HE HAD BEEN NAMED 
Director of Agricultural Extension, he appeared before 
the members of the American Farm Economics Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia and read a paper he had written dur- 
ing many a painful hour abed. It was a paper on Ameri- 
can rural poverty, something no forward-looking, up-and- 
coming land grant college man liked to believe existed 
as little as ten or fifteen years ago. 

He sketched the extent of the problem: More than a 
million families destitute by 1933; one rural family in 
every four the-recipient of some form of public assistance 


by 1936. 


Poverty is not so much a result of innate capacities or of 
inferior heredity, but rather the result of the interaction of 
people, their institutions and their social environment. 
Changes in culture and social environment offer much greater 
hope than changes in heredity. Not much can now be said of 
human heredity which meets the tests of scientific methods. 

Early attempts to define poverty in terms of income only, 
or in terms of material standards of living, were not adequate. 
Many families appeared to be securing considerable enjoy- 
ment out of life even though their cash incomes were low. 
The definition which regards poverty as inability to maintain 
standards sanctioned by the group is somewhat better in that 
it recognizes the importance of the culture of the group. 

A social philosophy which I designate as scientific human- 
ism combines the emphasis on culturally sanctioned ethical 
standards and income with standards based upon the teach- 
ings of science about the needs of man. Philosophy and re- 
ligion are recognized as the bases for certain values or ends 
of life which are outside the realm of science. Man’s biological 
needs of dict, shelter, health can be expressed in scientific 
terms which permit us to speak of adequacy with consider- 
able confidence. How. these biological standards fit into the 
culture of people and how people change from one set of 
cultural standards to the other is a different question. The 
sciences of man as they develop and integrate tend to form 
a new pattern of ideas and tend towards a new culture. The 
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- Montana with a steam plow 


z d_ psy- 
social sciences, particularly cultural anthropology and _psy- | 
ae are cia onenburlag by making us conscious of eo | 
. 1 and cultural needs of man; so that ultimately 
to speak of these needs with as much 
peak about diets. When this time ar- 


psychologica 
I hope we will be able 


assurance as We now Ss ar 
rives we shall speak of recreation, security and aesthetics with 


as much scientific precision about needs and Herron we 
now speak of vitamins. With such knowledge _ ae , Pov- 
erty would be defined as that condition which faile to a 
the complete physiological needs by means sanctioned by this 


culture. 


Later, in the Department's 1944 yearbook, Wilson de- 
veloped this thought: “Economists, political scientists, his- 
torians, psychologists, geographers, sociologists and theo- 
logians, all recognize that the crucial facts in the life of 
any individual or in any social situation cannot be cor- 
rectly thought of as exclusively political, exclusively re- 
ligious, exclusively economic or exclusively anything else. 
And: “Our economic problems are moral problems. 


The Great Extender 


He was THE FIRST COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT TO HAVE 
risen to sub-Cabinet grade in the federal government, and 
now he is also the first from the ranks to head our federal- 
state agricultural extension forces, nearly ten thousand 
men and women, hustling afield in nearly every county 
of the land. At the end of a year of directing agricultural 
extension and a sweeping reformation of all our eating 
habits he is in far better shape than he has ever been 
since he came to Washington. 

It is thirty-five years since the time when, a country 
lad at Iowa State College, he took a course in livestock | 
nutrition and did not see that, “The most important live- 
stock is the human animal.” He has come a long way. 
By 1937 he was developing with Donald Blaisdell and 
other aides the probable connections between Vitamin A 
deficiency, night blindness, and other ills. “By changing 
dairy-feeding practices from the present reliance on cereals 
to grass pasturage, higher in Vitamin A,” notes Blaisdell, 
“we may not only decrease auto accidents, but improve 
the general health, increase the rate of erosion control, 
and thus benefit the nation’s two greatest assets—its peo- 
ple and its soil.” 

Under spur of defense needs a vast new program of 
nutritional planning for the general welfare, with an 
improved and linked use of food and land, has been 
launched for 1942. Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, announced the goals in late September 1941. The 
plan now is for 11 percent more milk production than 
in 1941, 12 percent more hog meat, 10 percent more 
green and leafy vegetables, 10 percent more eggs and 
poultry. To accomplish this increase it is proposed boldly 
to break into old time one-crop principalities with diversi- 


fied plantings and rotations, good for soil, good for peo- 
ple. Wilson is dividing his days between Extension and 
Defense, working both ends, 


“ 
It does me good to be back in Extension,” 
He never was really out of it. 


new ideas for trial, nationally, 
and minds; when it comes to 
search and teaching beyond the 
twenty-four-year-old pioneer 


he says. 
When it comes to seeding 
in a wide variety of soils 
extending agricultural re- 
first narrow confines, the 
who rode into semi-arid 


and then set out to pio 
; neer 
again has certainly turned out to be America’s Eni eff 
tive agricultural Extension man. ‘.. 
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Family Care for the Mentally Ill 


by EDITH M. STERN 


How much is saved when the mentally ill and the feebleminded have 


normal family life insread 


of institutional routines is described by an 


informed journalist, on the basis of firsthand inquiry among patients, foster 
homes, institutions, and public officials. 


N A HANDFUL OF STATES, SOME 2,500 MENTAL PATIENTS LIVE 
n private homes instead of being herded in institutions. 
Jnder a system called family care, men, women, and 
hildren who for one reason or another cannot be returned 
o their own homes, but who still need protection, are 
aken out of state hospitals and schools for defectives to 
yoard with kindly caretakers under the close and con- 
inuous supervision of the institution staff. Some remain 
ermanently to enjoy relative freedom in their family care 
1omes. Others, their social usefulness hastened, effected, 
yr restored by natural participation in congenial family 
\ctivity, are discharged. 

At this time when both financial and human resources 
nust be conserved, family care is an encouraging demon- 
tration that there’s a cheaper way of doing something 
getter. It relieves taxpayers from building more institu- 
ions, heartens patients, and is often the gateway through 
which dependents pass into self-support. 

Visiting family care homes in New York and Mary- 

and, I found myself deeply stirred: not only because 
vf the patients’ pathetic joy at release from regimentation, 
heir delight in the simple normalities of family life. “I 
an take a bath whenever I like!” “No bells ringing here!” 
‘I can get up when I please!” they told me happily. “Me 
10 like to clean hospital dining room with group,” Italian 
Margaret confided. “Me like to cook spaghetti for family 
1ere. Mm, nice people!” White-haired Katie proudly ex- 
libited her cozy bedroom, sighed “I’m to meself now. 
Dh, they was kind and understandin’ at the hospital, but 
t wasn’t the same.” Like a delighted child, Annie, a 
hirty-year old mental defective boarded with three coevals 
n a New York home, babbled about “Our lovely 
Tallowe’en party .... oh, we have lots of fun with Mrs. 
sovell.” An old man came close and whispered hoarsely, 
I tell you, I got a good home!” 
I was moved even more by the enthusiasm and good 
will with which the families looked after their charges. 
[hese families take real pride in their treatment of the 
nentally ill. Careful preparation in advance has given 
hem the proper attitudes—has made them feel that they 
lay an important part in the curative process. 

I visualized the thousands of others like these patients 
vho might be enjoying family care, too, still occupying 
lose-packed beds in bare dormitories, their clothing and 
ittle possessions under lock and key; cooped indoors or 
valking in long lines, two by two, under the surveillance 
f attendants; eating, sleeping, bathing, working, and 
laying as so many units of a mass. Every mental hospital 
ind state school is burdened with “continuous care” cases 
or whom the institution has nothing more to offer in the 
vay of treatment or training. 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates of the family care 
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plan do not, of course, suggest pulling down the institu- 
tion in favor of the boarding home. Each has its function, 
each supplements the other. The mentally diseased woman 
who tears off her clothing, the man convinced that wolves 
gnaw his entrails, need the therapeutic services of the 
state hospital; youngsters and adults whose minds never 
develop beyond infantile or childish levels benefit, to a 
certain point, by the expert training in the state school for 
defectives. But the very routine, monotony, and imper- 
sonality, remedial at first, often tend to be stultifying in 
later phases. It is then that those natural resources of emo- 
tional health, home life and simple personal kindness, aid 
the sick mind or bruised personality as sunshine and fresh 
air benefit the patient hospitalized for an operation. 


Home as a Place of Healing 


EVEN AT ITS LOWEST LEVEL ANY WELL-SUPERVISED FAMILY 
care system fills the gap between institutional confinement 
and the hazards of a world with which a person who has 
mild delusions, or who is subnormal mentally, cannot 
cope. At its highest, family care is curative as are psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy, insulin shock, or any other 
technique of restoring the insane to normality. Under it, 
one piece of institutionalized human deadwood after 
another has burgeoned. 

There was, for instance, Mrs. Chase of Maryland. Her 
acute disturbance had subsided twenty-three years before 
she was placed in family care, but during her entire hos- 
pital stay she had sat listless in the ward, refusing to 
work. After careful deliberation by her psychiatrist and a 
social worker, she was sent to live with a busy, jolly 
woman who dashed energetically about her large house. 
One day, about a week after she had been in the home, 
Mrs. Chase sat with the caretaker in the kitchen while a 
company dinner was being prepared. Suddenly the patient 
remarked, “Why not let me help? I'll peel the potatoes.” 
Little by little she took a hand in household duties and 
now, discharged at sixty-eight, she supports herself by 
light housework. Another woman had been mute for 
seven years. Placed in a New York boarding home two 
months ago, she has already begun to join in the con- 
versation at the family dinner table. Little Joan, eleven 
years old with a seven-year-old intelligence, had been shy, 
withdrawn and apathetic in her own insecure home and 
during her few months at a state school. Now, in response 
to. the affectionate care of her foster “Mama” and 
“Daddy,” she has developed a charming personality and, 
encouraged by their praise, takes pride in performing 
simple household tasks. 

For others the right kind of home atmosphere has 
proved soothing. A handsome, ne’er-do-well alcoholic who 
by his own statement had “spent twenty years either in a 
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” ofter a few ” placement 
hospital or in the gutter” after a lew months’ placeme 
If supporting, and has been 
o matron, 


on a remote farm became se 
discharged for three years. A formerly well-to-d 
who had alienated friends and family by acting on her 
delusions of persecution, forgot her grievances 1n the 
friendly and congenial atmosphere of a Maryland home 
of her own social level and now maintains herself as com- 
panion to an old lady. A sullen, delinquent Pennsylvania 
youth, bitter against his own family and the world, so 
much appreciated the kindly interest of the farm family 
with whom Danville State Hospital placed him that he 
became cooperative and, after a year, was able to find an 
outside job and be discharged. Another “problem boy 
passed from orphanage to reformatory to Utica State Hos- 
pital, N. Y.; thence, not without setbacks, to a succession 
of homes. Happy in his present situation, he stays out of 
trouble and is successfully pursuing a course in aviation 
mechanics. 


Economies of Family Care 


How MucH Is ADDED TO OUR NATIONAL INCOME BY SUCH 
productivity; what expense in patient-years have been 
averted by timely placement of young people in family 
care as a step towards discharge cannot, of course, be com- 
puted. The immediate economies of family care are more 
obvious. Take New York’s budget, for instance. By simple 
arithmetic, it costs the state $4 to $6 a week to board 
patients with families, $7.81 to maintain them in institu- 
tions. By less simple arithmetic, total weekly cost of family 
care when you add costs of supervision and the additional 
clothing necessary for life in a community, is $6.50 as 
against a weekly institutional cost of $13 when overhead 
and depreciation are included. At Danville State Hospital, 
in Pennsylvania, 85 patients in family care in 1940 rep- 
resented savings of $29,750 in maintenance costs. Above 
all, as Hester B. Crutcher, director of social service, N. Y. 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, says, “Family care 
is the best way to beat the building program.” Every year 
sees 14,000 new admissions to New York’s already over- 
crowded mental institutions. The net yearly increase in 
patients is about 3,000. Every new bed costs $3,500. Today, 
with public welfare budgets competing with defense ap- 
propriations, it is desirable to call a halt on construction; 
indeed, reckoning with building priorities, it is imperative. 

Are we going to lay more mattresses on floors of cor- 
ridors and dayrooms in our overflowing mental hospitals, 
keep more seriously ill curables and helpless defectives 
Waiting in jails until there is room for them in mental 
institutions? Or are we going to extend a plan so thor- 
oughly approved by mental hygiene authorities that Paul 
O. Komora, associate secretary of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, calls it “the one hopeful answer to 
the perennial problem of overcrowded institutions”; and 
Dr. Samuel W. Hamilton, mental hospital adviser, U. S. 
Public Health Service, tells me, “The only mental hospital 
administrators I know who don’t believe in family care 
are those who’ve never tried it.” 

European family care of mental patients is an old story. 
Families in Gheel, Belgium, have been boarding them for 
six centuries. Scotland places nearly 6 percent of its 
mentally iil, nearly 30 percent of its defectives, in private 
homes. France, Hungary, Germany, Norway, and Switzer- 
land have long-standing systems. In North America, 
Massachusetts pioneered in family care as early as 1885, 
but it is only since the 1930’s that this combination of 
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economy, humanity, and therapy has been gaining me 
mentum here and in Ontario, Canada. . 

The patients now in family care are but drops in th 
heavy bucket of our 500,000 institutionalized mentally il 
100,000 mental defectives—1,600 in New York, about 50 
‘n Massachusetts, about 200 in Maryland, about 150 it 
Pennsylvania. Utah has had family care legislation sine 
1935, but has no patients out: partly because its state hos 
pital is uncrowded, partly because the $4 weekly boar 
allowed is unattractive to householders. California ha 
about 200 patients in family care and on November 1, 8. 
homes were licensed with a total capacity of 293 patients 
Illinois has just appropriated $360,000 for a statewid 


family care system. 


Developing a Program 


THAT STATES ARE CLIMBING ON THE BANDWAGON SLOWLY G 
not, perhaps, wholly unfortunate. So strong a temptatiol 
for emptying hospitals, so great a potential for happiness 
so powerful a therapy, can also be dangerous, and it 2 
better to keep patients under close supervision in an 1M 
stitution than to place them carelessly outside. But th 
dangers need not deter us. They need only warn u 
to use careful judgment at every point. To set up | 
family care system four steps are essential: legislativ 
authority; appropriations adequate for competent, wel 
staffed psychiatric social service departments; preparatio 
of communities to receive patients by direct or indirec 
publicizing; discovery of suitable homes, preferably nea 
the institution. 

The first few years are the hardest. The experience 0 
Harlem Valley State Hospital, Wingdale, N. Y., in lay 
ing the groundwork for successful family care is typica. 
In 1935 a campaign to educate the community wa 
launched. First the family care plan was discussed witl 
local health officers, then talks were given before grange: 
parent-teacher associations, and various professiona 
groups. Difficulties arose, had to be combated one by one 
Wealthy summer residents protested “letting lunatic 
loose among our children.” A local politician told his cor 
stituents, “If you want to, get pay for taking care c¢ 
patients, see me and I'll fix it for you.” Applications fror 
homes came in slowly. 

The patients must sell themselves, the hospital’s sta: 
decided. A few carefully chosen, quiet and useful patient 
were placed first. Soon, disabused of the idea that a 
mental hospital inmates are screaming maniacs, neighbor 
began to envy caretakers their amiable, appreciative pa 
ing guests and assistants. Gradually homes became avai 
able even for some of the more difficult cases. Today, as i 
every other community where family care has becom 
established by similar well-considered first moves and b 
time, the hospital has a long waiting list of suitab! 
homes. 

Mocsisiiertig: is thatthe oe a 

Cees s the caretaker’s personality and sui 
z ae - sees : ear Former hospital employs 
care is highly individual ie = ne yes’ where famil 
first meeting the one basal eet laced withor 
kar rae Oe er to assure mutual liking. TI 

eration is the physical make-up of the hom 
It need not be elaborate—“One of our poorest hom 
physically is one of our happiest,” a Hudson River Sta 
Sele N. ¥., social worker told me—but it must | 
comfortable, clean and, because (Continued on page 4. 
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Marriage Repair Shop 


by GRETTA PALMER 


The story of a pioneer in she field of improving family relations through 


matriage counseling. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION AMERICAN MARRIAGES A YEAR END 
the junk heap of divorce. More than half of them 
uld be salvaged if troubled couples called in the mar- 
ige expert as naturally as they send, in other emer- 
neies, for the doctor or the repair man, according to the 
cords of the Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Education 
New York. In the four years since she founded the 
eau, Dr. Valeria H. Parker has advised over twenty 
ihappy couples a week and has prevented an estimated 
00. divorces. 

Her record of success is so high—over half the couples 
conciled—that many clergymen and social workers send 
arring husbands and wives to her. Other clients come 
ter hearing Dr. Parker lecture before such groups as 
omen’s clubs and social welfare organizations. Two 
ew York lawyers now refuse to accept a divorce case 
til husband and wife have discussed their troubles at 
e bureau. 

The magic employed by Dr. Parker is a simple one. To 
atch it work, consider the recent case of Jane A., sep- 
ated from her young husband for several months and 
retchedly trying to decide whether to divorce this man, 
hom she still loved. She came to the bureau—in about 
< cases out of ten it is the wife who comes in first—and 
und herself in a comfortable, old-fashioned room with 
w lights and a stuffed-chair atmosphere. Here she was 
vited to tell her story to Dr. Parker, as she would to a 


mpathetic friend, with the promise that her confidences - 


ould never be repeated. No notes were taken during the 
terview—after she had left, Dr‘ Parker made the usual 
cord of the case, in a private shorthand intelligible to 
. one but herself. 

Jane, an orphan, had been brought up by two indulgent 
insters, who showered her with expensive clothes and 
ts. They had jealously opposed her marriage to Bill A., 
d when, as his wife, she visited them, they pitied her 
enly for being married to a man who didn’t provide 
roperly” for her. Taught to think that a constant stream 
presents and flattery was the only proof of affection, 
ne had become convinced that her rather reticent hus- 
nd didn’t love her. When he complained of her ex- 
wagance and expressed resentment of the spinsters’ 
-ddling in their married life she quarreled with him and 
urned to her childhood home. Should she divorce him? 
At Dr. Parker’s request, Bill came in and told his 
ry. He was desperately hurt that his wife had not 
apted her living standards to the salary he made. He 
ented the old ladies, as intruders into their affairs, and 
believed that they had killed Jane’s love for him. He 
ll cared deeply for her, he said. 
With love on both sides, the marriage could certainly 
saved. Jane needed to grow up and, in the course of a 
jes of interviews, she made a very good start. She began 


see that her husband should not be expected to pamper . 
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her as if she were a child. She came to see that it was un- 
fair to blame Bill for not making more money, and that 
she must realize his love could not be measured in terms 
of luxury. He, for his part, had to understand that the 
lonely old ladies were the only family Jane had ever had 
and that he should accept them, as if they were real in- 
laws. He was urged to show his love for Jane more openly 
and to bring her an occasional flower or trinket, as a sur- 
prise. The A.’s now live in a suburb discreetly distant 
from Jane’s childhood home and are happy together. 

Their case, like two out of every five brought to the 
bureau, was solved by simple discussion with Dr. Parker, 
who has had twenty-five years of experience as a physician 
and a leader in the marriage education field. The other 
60 percent of the cases are referred to one of the physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, personnel experts, and social workers 
who cooperate with the bureau. Cases are frequently 
closed after no more than five consultations of the bureau 
itself; they are actively followed for periods ranging from 
one to twenty-four months. 


Tue Bureau oF Marrtace CounsEL AND EpucATION WAS 
established with the backing of prominent physicians, 
educators, and social workers, when Dr. Parker became 
convinced that the social hygiene movement was neglect- 
ing wider problems involved in love and marriage. Her 
experience in the field was broad: since the early days of 
the World War she had devoted her time to such or- 
ganizations as the American Social Hygiene Association, 
the marriage investigating committees of the American 
Medical Women’s Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. A few years ago Dr. Parker began 
to realize that the social hygiene groups, by limiting their 
efforts to the problems of prostitution and venereal disease, 
were neglecting the greater body of unhappy men and 
women whose personal troubles sprang from other causes. 
She left the organized social hygiene groups and under- 
took, almost singlehanded, the titanic job of trying to sal- 
vage New York’s unhappy marriages. 

The first step, Dr. Parker believed, was to give a greater 
understanding of marriage to the two groups who seem 
most in need of it: those planning to marry soon and 
those contemplating divorce. She found a number of 
philanthropists who agreed to back her program and, 
with their help and that of the Martha Mertz Foundation, 
she opened the bureau in 1937 as a non-profit organiza- 
tion. The office fee is nominally $5, but about half of the 
clients can pay nothing and are not asked to. 

Money, or its lack, is a serious factor in a large number 
of cases brought to the bureau. Other common, curable 
causes of trouble between husband and wife are listed by 
Dr. Parker as real or apparent incompatibility; childless- 
ness and disputes over adopting a baby; lack of prepara- 
tion for marriage; and second-marriage difficulties. Sexual 
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incompatibility is a common complaint, and in such cases 
the clients are sometimes advised to seek medical or 
psychiatric advice. But usually, Dr. Parker finds, this 
situation is only a symptom—when a man and woman 
have lost their trust in each other, for any reason, their 
sexual happiness is always affected. When the trust has 
been restored, the symptom disappears. 


Not as a doctor behind a desk but as a family friend seated in her own livingroom, 
Dr. Valeria Parker hears separately the confidences of troubled wives and husbands 


A recent case in point was that of Mrs. F., a charming 
young woman who was contemplating divorce because of 
jealousy over her widowed husband’s first wife. She 
objected to the presence in their home of a portrait of the 
dead woman and she felt slighted whenever her husband 
referred to his happy first marriage. She had worked her- 
self into such a state that each piece of the dead wife’s 
furniture seemed a reproach and she felt that her hus- 
band’s old friends were constantly comparing her, to her 
disadvantage, with the first wife. She had become 
physically frigid and was now debating a divorce. 

An interview with Mr. F. brought out the fact that he 
loved his wife and was deeply troubled by her demand 
that he be disloyal to the memory of a past romance. He 
was not asked to change his attitude. 

Mrs. F., however, was educated to a new viewpoint, 
which admitted that there might be room in a normal 
lifetime tor two sincere loves, and that they need not 
compete. She was told that if she truly cared for her hus- 
band, she should be grateful to the first wife for having 
given him years of happiness. She was brought to see that 
the man she loved was different from the youngster he 
had been when he lost his first wife, and to realize that 
jealousy of the dead was a waste of good emotion. When 
last heard from, Mrs. F. wrote that she did not under- 
stand how she could ever have worked herself into such a 
state about nothing. The portrait of the first wife remains 
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in a place of honor in the home, to remind her “not to 


olish again.” . 
eaten that of Mrs. F. have so Bae a. 
simple a solution that it is hard to see ie ee e help 
was required. Yet hundreds of cases on t 1e records prove 

ves can become seriously disturbed 
that busbands and wives 
by worries which seem trivial to outsiders. And small, but 
‘ constant, annoyances are often 
built up to the stature of major 
problems. 

In fact, Dr. Parker has found 
that petty differences are more 
apt to bring a couple to the 
threshold of divorce than ca- 
lamities which require a real 
sacrifice of husband or wife. 
Many a woman who has come 
to the bureau contemplating 
divorce because of her hus- 
band’s preference for a differ- 
ent kind of recreation would 
have risen magnificently to a 
serious crisis, such as a hus- 
band’s invalidism, which would 
have made any outside recrea- 
tion impossible. Small repeated 
irritations, too trivial for hero- 
ism, are the things which en- 
danger a marriage. 

Sometimes one partner in a 
marriage comes close to the 
breaking point over a difficulty 
of which the other is not even 
aware. Such was the case of 
Mrs. E., a young and beautiful 
woman who loved her hus- 
band and her home. Yet she 
came to Dr. Parker to discuss 
the necessity for a divorce. She had become convinced 
that her husband no longer loved her, and her pride re- 
belled against remaining in his home on these terms. As 
evidence of his indifference, she pointed out that he spent 
all his evening in his study reading business reports, and 
he no longer took her out. 

When Mr. E. came to the bureau, at the doctor’s re- 
quest, a more surprised man could not have been found; 
he had thought his marriage a complete success and had 
no complaints to make about his wife. On the contrary he 
was very much in love with her and had been overwork- 
ing in the hope of being able to support her in greater 
luxury. He was easily induced to rearrange his schedule 
so that definite evenings were set aside for recreation with 
Misapteiie was also told a few facts about feminine 
psychology, which required him to surprise his wife with 
atone rt an tpt his love for he oto word 
secure by giving one person ee ] ae, Haan ee 

This case illustrated an j Ei ightenment. 

rated an incompatibility which was only 

apparent, not real; but when Mrs. T. a hed th 
bureau, saying that she and her h Patter ce 
common, the facts seemed to bas ae wes nothing x 
had been the result of a sia ee ase eee 
: ; ind courtship, in which a 

strong physical attraction made them overlook the f 

that they lived in different ; ese} cae 
ey _1n diferent intellectual worlds. The -wife 
Pe a in books, music, and art. Her husband was 
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ered by all these things and cared only for sports, busi- 
vss, and the movies. He was annoyed when Mrs. ae! tried 
“educate” him. 

(This marriage would probably never have taken place 
ithe period of the engagement had been longer; but by 
pw both husband and wife had made an emotional in- 
estment in their marriage which it would be a pity to 
iscard. Since the wife had all of the intellectual curiosity 
: the family, she was shown that most of the adjustment 
iust be hers, if she was ever to find a common under- 
anding with her husband. Instead of tactlessly boring 
im with talk of the arts, she must try to enjoy his kind 
: fun. At the same time, they both agreed to take up 
‘veral neutral interests, such as golf, gardening, and 
panish, which Mr. T. needed for his business. The wife 
‘as also encouraged to believe that if she had children, 
ne of them might grow up to share her artistic bent. 
ince the birth of the first baby, she has become less 
‘itical of her husband and parenthood has provided them 
ith the strong common interest they lacked before. 
The use of children in healing many of the maladies of 
1arriage cannot be overestimated, in Dr. Parker’s opinion. 
. number of the problems brought to the bureau this 
ear have concerned young couples, recently married, 
yho wished advice on whether they should have a child 
yhile the husband was in camp. Dr. Parker has always 
dvised them to go ahead, even in these uncertain times. 
In many cases the lack of children is the direct cause of 
ie tension. Mr. and Mrs. Y. came to the bureau at the 
usistence of the lawyer to whom Charles Y. had appealed 
or a divorce. His only complaint was that after six years 
f marriage, his wife had not borne him a child. Believing 
1e was sterile, he was about to divorce her. Dr. Parker 
equired both husband and wife to submit to medical 
sts; these showed that it was Charles who was sterile. 
his discovery naturally gave his complacence a bad jolt. 
When the agitated emotions of both husband and wife 
ad calmed, Dr. Parker induced them to adopt a child. 


The Marriage Counsel Movement 


Dr. Parker’s distinctive work in New York was the out- 
growth of her experience in the field of social hygiene. 
The American Social Hygiene Association, with which she 
has long been identified, has, like a number of churches, 
child welfare organizations, and public welfare agencies, 
for a number of years promoted pre-marital education and 
the development of wholesome family life. The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the American 
Institute of Family Relations, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion (with headquarters at Vassar College), the National 
Conference on Family Relations, and numerous other 
groups, besides interested individuals, have supported the 
marriage counsel movement, and observed with interest 
the formation of agencies which help young people avoid 
some of the causes of marital difficulties. Today, under 
the auspices of churches, the medical | profession, colleges, 
or welfare agencies, the movement as represented by Dr. 
Parker’s Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Education, the 
Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia, and others, is placing 
an increasing emphasis upon pre-marital education. But 
no amount of education can prevent the sort of difficulties 
which arise in family life and which, it has been demon- 
strated, often can be solved before homes are irretrievably 


broken up. 
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This husband had refused to consider artificial ensemina- 
tion, although it was suggested, as it often is in such cases 
at the bureau. Since they have taken a small boy into their 
home, they seem quite happy. 

That was a case which only a doctor could help solve. 
But many clients have problems which a-few words of 
common sense advice will straighten out. These couples 
usually have sympathetic friends and relatives who are 

sie to see the marriage succeed. Why can’t they tell 
husband and wife the simple truths which Dr. Parker 
tells them, and with the same happy results? 

Because, says Dr. Parker, no one who is close to a situa- 
tion can be trusted to view it without prejudice. Even if 
a brother-in-law, say, were completely wise and dispas- 
sionate, his advice would be viewed with suspicion by the 
husband and wife. They would feel that something which 
had happened in the past might have given him a biased 
judgment of the dispute. For this reason advice, if it is 
to be taken to heart, must be offered by someone com- 
pletely outside the family or social circle of the people 
who are drifting towards divorce. 


SOMETIMES THE FACT THAT DIVORCE IS POSSIBLE AND IS SO- 
cially recognized keeps a first quarrel alive: if the young 
people knew that they must live together for the rest of 
their lives, they would soon decide that wisdom lay in for- 
getting their differences and trying to be happy together. 
The function of the bureau, in such cases, is to induce the 
young people to stay together until time has quieted their 
anger. 

Anne J. came to Dr. Parker with a familiar story: she 
had married, when she was sixteen, a boy of twenty-one. 
Both of them planned to continue their education, but 
Anne’s studies were cut short by the arrival of two babies 
in three years. She now felt dreadfully burdened with 
their care. Her husband found the domestic atmosphere 
depressing and had begun to seek diversion outside the 
home, with girls gayer and more glamorous than his little 
drudge of a wife. Anne was considering divorcing him 
and sending the children to their grandparents, so that 
she might “have fun.” 

Both these young people were made to see that their 
craving for amusement was normal to their age, but that 
they must arrange to have their fling together. Anne saw 
that she had been worrying too much about her home 
and babies, to the neglect of her other duty of being an 
attractive ‘playmate for her husband. The boy was en- 
couraged to set aside a recklessly large portion of his 
salary into an amusement fund, out of which he was to 
pay a highschool girl to care for the babies two nights a 
week, while husband and wife stepped out. This schedule, 
while extravagant, seemed necessary to save the marriage: 
it tided them past the years when they craved the bright 
lights and gave them a chance to enjoy their youth to- 
gether. Now, a few years later, they have established a 
small, substantial home and are both devoted to their 
growing children, with many interests and memories in 
common. 

This young couple, like many who come to Dr. Parker, 
had not paused before marriage to understand just what 
they expected from each other. It is one of her precepts 
that the things which engaged couples take for granted 
are the things which usually cause trouble later. That is 
why she urges consultation before marriage: if a boy as- 
sumes, “Of course we won't (Continued on page 45) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Bill of Rights 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


OUR BILL OF RIGHTS, A Symposium, edited by James Waterman 
Wise. Sesquicentennial Committee, New York. 141 pp. Price $1.50. 


FREE SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
Harvard University Press. 634 pp. Price $4. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


On December 15, 1791 THE Birt oF RicHTs AMENDMENTS 
became part of our Constitution. On this December 15 cele- 
brations of the 150th anniversary of that noble advance to- 
ward the ideal of freedom were held in response to a procla- 
mation by President Roosevelt. The people were asked to 
testify, by prayer and ceremony, to their faith in “the great 
American charter of personal liberty and human dignity.” 
The cloud of war fell across these memorial services, but that 
charter shone with new glory and meaning. For the heart of 
what America cherishes and defends for this nation and all 
nations is the rights of free men against tyranny. The an- 
niversary has become a time of new dedication. 

Now let each citizen hold his own thanksgiving ceremony 
by reading in quiet meditation this Bill of Rights. The ten 
clauses cover but a single foolscap page. The words are very 
simple, without any ornament of rhetoric or resort to legal 
abstractions. A plain man can understand what they mean, 
and they mean exactly what they say—“the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble . . . to be secure against un- 
reasonable searches and seizure . . . not to be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law ... nor cruel 
or unusual punishments inflicted.” Such bare words are es- 
sences, distilled from centuries of struggle. They ring out 
challenges to every dictator, filling our hands with age-old 
weapons against present evils. 

The First Amendment sets down the four freedoms in 
forty-five words, as momentous a set of phrases as were ever 
uttered by any people for the preservation of man’s spirit 
against the State, and for self-discipline. For we know that 
the people can.abridge liberty as well as the State. Let the 
citizen recall that these guarantees were demanded by people 
who had known the violence of revolution, who were estab- 
lishing a government on precarious foundations, and yet set 
liberty of the individual above all other principles. True, these 
150 years have at times seen these guarantees forgotten or dis- 
regarded, yet they survive. Men can return to these truths for 
inspiration and wisdom when other charters and covenants 


fail. 


Bur worps ON PAPER CANNOT PRESERVE OUR RIGHTS. WE CANNOT 
inherit liberty: it must be won each day as is our daily bread. 
We must seek in the guarantees, as the President declares, 
“the reassessment of their present meaning and their living 
worth.” That worth is revealed by the very nature of the 
voices recorded in this symposium on “What the Bill of 
Rights Means to Me” issued by the Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee. Priest, judge, statesman, economist, historian—each 
finds his own revelation in the temple. The virtue of this 
charter is that it lets each speak, each discover his own way. 

Henry Wallace and Mary Beard emphasize the Duty that 
must justify the Right. Pearl Buck foresees enlarged justice 
and equality for colored Americans. Eduard Lindeman re- 
calls what the Bill of Rights meant to the immigrant. Howard 
Coonley believes it must protect free enterprise, while John A. 
Ryan declares that the recent interpretations of the due process 
clause will no longer sanction the abuse of rights by the 
economically powerful. The men of religion find in religious 
liberty the crowning glory of our land. Liberty is at work in 
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this very book to sanction diversity and exemplify tolerance, 
Here is a brave, and an American, testimony. 


In ZECHARIAH CHAFEE'S “FREE SPEECH IN THE UNITED 
States,” we have an admirable example of “the reassessment 
of the present meaning” of our Rights. In 1922 his Free 
of Speech” presented the legislation of the war years, ' Fe 
1918, and the consequent trials and decisions, with scholarly 
and liberal wisdom. Now, on that foundation, he has written 
a fresh study of the principles of free speech, of the new 
problems and the new interpretations by the courts over 
twenty years down to the moment at which we stand. His 
last reports are on the Alien Registration Act of 1940, and 
the exclusion of communists from the ballot in certain states. 
He challenged their implications. - 

Here is a great book, great in theme and scope, great in its 
faith that civilization advances as the realm of free discussion 
is enlarged. It is rock-based on historical scholarship and legal 
knowledge. Mr. Chafee is professor of law at Harvard. Yet 
there is no lawyer’s stuffiness, no pedagogue’s aloofness. Case 
after case is presented with superb clarity and human inter- 
est, and each set in the mosaic to reveal how liberty has been 
lost or won. And from each is drawn the lesson that we need 
more, not less, liberty. The author is devoted to America, 
rooted in the ideals of Plato, and Milton, and Mill, he has 
mastered the facts—and he is not fearful. The only danger is 
when we stifle truth. 

The volume is an encyclopedia that will prove invaluable 
to men and women who believe that progress by reason is 
our last hope, and to those who would sense the spirit of our 
times. You can find no better reading for this day—to steel 
our resolution in defense of liberty, to teach us what liberty 
is. Let the judge, the governor, the prosecutor, the censor read 
this history, and we shall not make some of the errors we 
have made in the past. Let the citizens as they ponder the 
Bill of Rights read his final argument for freedom of speech: 
“It creates the happiest kind of country. It is the best way to 
make men and women love their country.” 


HIsToRY PROVES THAT IN WAR LIBERTY IS RESTRAINED. BUT LET 
us on this anniversary resolve to use and defend liberty as 
best we can. We may begin by a reassessment of the progress 
we have made since 1917. We have learned that we must 
protect every minority, for if the principle of oppression be 
established against one group it may soon be invoked against 
other groups. We recognize that what is done to one in- 
dividual to deny his right to speak imposes silence on many 
other voices. Fear is the great censor, and the common cause 
suffers just as we are deprived of the diverse views from 
which we might have gained wisdom. The English have set 
a brave example of the use of contributions from many minds. 
We have seen a slow but steady extension of the concept of 
freedom by the courts. They have set up the test of “a clear 
and present danger” for expressions of opinion against the 
old notion that the presumed “tendency” of an utterance 
proves an evil intent. They have extended the realm of fed- 
sue! Protection over the rights of citizens against state laws, 
ve aed ey wane ee the Fourteenth Amendment. 
ep ee cecom oF communication means 
gnt to distribute pamphlets and to use pickets. New 
problems await our study—the implications of the radio and 
the motion picture. Liberty is never static, and we must be 
ae of what have been called “the expanding contours” 
of freedom. We regret that: Professor Chafee did not give 


attitudes toward repression 
fears, and express the self- 
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terest of certain classes. We perceive that certain minor 
sks have to be taken to insure our larger aims. How to 
eserve these long time values is the final challenge of this 
iniversary. Whatever moratorium war may of necessity 
upose on our customary freedom, peace will come. “The 
sk of the day after tomorrow is to rebuild our civilization 
r more solidly than in 1919,” declares Professor Chafee. 
These gigantic problems will remain unsolved unless we 
ave free, temperate, and enlightened discussion which shall 
adually shape the terms of a lasting peace, without which 
ctory will be only a little better than defeat.” 

Of that peace the Bill of Rights will be a cornerstone. 
here will someday come the celebration of another an- 


iversary in which the peoples of the world will join, secure 
| universal liberty. 


ighting Liberals 
HE TOTALITARIAN WAR AND AFTER, by Count Carlo Sforza, 


University of Chicago Press. 120 pp. Price $1.25. 
eS MARCHES, by Julian Huxley. Harper. 126 pp: Price 


is ENGLAND TODAY, by Allan Nevins. Scribner. 164 pp. Price 


— WAR, by Philip Dorf, Oxford Book Company, 124 pp. Price 75 
cents. 


HE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM, by Harold J. Laski. Harper. 144 pp. 
Price $1.50. 


HE WORLD’S IRON AGE, by William Henry Chamberlin. Macmillan. 
402 pp. Price $3. 


DEAS FOR THE ICE AGE, by Max Lerner. Viking! 432 pp. Price $3. 


EMOCRACY AND NATIONAL UNITY, edited by William T, Hutchin- 
son. University of Chicago Press. 140 pp. Price $i. 


HE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH, by Harry Scherman. Random. 
43 pp. Price 75 cents. 


if ae FRONTS, by Ralph Barton Perry. Vanguard. 189 pp. Price 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 
‘HE AUTHORS OF THE ABOVE-NAMED BOOKS ARE FIRST-RATE 
yriters. Most of them are also first-rate thinkers. They have 
ach found a cause. Their sense of mission is aroused and 
aey mean to produce converts. What they have written must 
e regarded as crusading literature. 


I am assuming that these ten writers are devoted to the. 


ame cause although that assumption is not wholly war- 
anted. In any case, they are all liberals, and were supposed 
9 have lost their voices, to have nothing more to say to this 
vorld, and to be too tired to say anything even though they 
aay have thought it was worth saying. What they seem now 
9 be saying is that we are in the midst of a gigantic world 
evolution and that neutrality is impossible under revolution- 
ry conditions, and that therefore every sensitive and decent 
erson is obliged to make a moral decision, to make up his 
nind about where he stands in this revolution. All of this 
hey say with feeling and with dignity. Their words carry an 
vertone of urgency but they do not shout. They write for 
eflective readers. 

Count Sforza, Julian Huxley, Allan Nevins, and Philip 
Dorf attempt to furnish the reader with facts which reveal 
iow the war came about, how it affects human welfare, and 
vhat social changes it is likely to produce. It is still popular 
n American intellectual circles to express skepticism re- 
arding the extent of genuine social change in England. 
Juxley and Nevins provide evidence of a convincing char- 
cter. Huxley begins by admitting the imperfections in British 
lemocracy; three of these he believes to be of major -mport- 
nce, namely the failure to achieve a sense of security for the 
otal population, the lack of group feeling among English 
eople, and the perpetuation of glaring inequalities attendant 
ipon the class system. But, says Professor Huxley, there are 
Iso virtues in the British brand of democracy and these must 
ot be overlooked or minimized when democracy is com- 
ared with the new order offered by the totalitarians of the 
ontinent. Huxley writes in fluent prose and interposes rele- 
ant facts without disturbing the flow of his sentences. Nev- 
ns uses the method of high journalism: he tells what he has 
een in England and how it affects him. His touch is never 
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heavy but seems rather to be a kind of background for a 
novel or a play. Alas, however, the drama beneath his ob- 
servations belongs, not to fiction, but to the terrible reality of 
our time. Count Sforza’s story is already familiar to Ameri- 
can readers and listeners but it must be told over and over, I 
presume, until we all understand how we were tricked into 
this era of violence and what we must do to extricate our- 
selves, and more important still, what we must do by way of 
creating a world society in which this type of tragedy is less 
likes} to recur. Philip Dorf begins with the first World War, 
indicates its relation to the present series of wars, and then 
supplies excellent though brief descriptions of the ten most 
important episodes of totalitarian triumph. What he says and 
what he intimates about the leaders of the democracies of 
Europe is no more pleasing than Count Sforza’s condemna- 
tions in spite of the fact that he says it with a journalistic 
flair for plain statement. This is a handy and condensed ref- 
erence for those who are inclined to forget that there is a 
law of continuity in this world and that, therefore, what we 
do today determines what we may be permitted to do tomor- 
row. 

Laski, Chamberlin, Lerner, and Hutchinson (who is the 
editor of the volume called “Democracy and National Unity,” 
the contributors being Thomas Reed Powell, Henry F. Prin- 
gle, Herbert Agar, Harold G. Moulton, Matthew Woll and 
Oliver E. Baker) seem to be speaking from academic platforms 
with the hope that their voices will carry further. 

Laski, aware of the fact that there exists in the United 
States a new type of anti-British sentiment, a feeling which 
has perhaps done more to retard our efforts toward defeating 
Herr Hitler than any other single factor, speaks directly and 
frankly to American youth. He speaks as a socialist, as an 
influential member of the British Labour Party, and as an 
Englishman who knows the United States and its institutions 
better, so I believe, than any other living Englishman. He 
pleads with American youth to believe in the British cause 
and to see it as their cause as well. He appears to believe that 
a large sector of American youth is composed of persons who 
have misjudged the nature of this fateful moment of history, 
and in this assumption he is, I am sure, correct. But the at- 
titude of our youth is, [ believe, today something positive and 
forward-looking. 

Chamberlin has done for the Soviet regime of Stalin what 
Rauschning had already done for the Nazi regime of Adolf 
Hitler, namely, to reveal its negation of the liberal principle, 
its non-humanistic foundations. This is what his title means: 
the iron age brought into being in Europe and Asia is metal- 
lic and brutal in spite of the fact that its leaders so often 
speak of good human ends. They cannot attain these good 
ends if their methods continue to be a denial of that which 
experience has already demonstrated to be good—freedom, for 
example. It should be noted that Chamberlin’s book deals 
also with Nazism, fascism, and Japanese aggression. 

Lerner accepts the revolutionary interpretation of this 
epoch and carries his thesis to logical, if unpleasant, con- 
clusions. He transposes the metaphor from iron to ice. Only 
the “tough-minded” can survive an ice age. Lerner strives 
with all his might to be tough. He uses hard words, but some- 
times he puts wings on them and then they fly straight into 
one’s consciousness. His bow is taut and his arrows have 
speed. ; 

I have left to the last the two philosophic essays of this 
half-score of books on our time. Scherman’s thesis is stated 
with admirable brevity and clarity. He insists that the world 
is inescapably traveling towards unity, but that this unity 
cannot be achieved unless we abandon our backward notion 
of insulated national sovereignty. Technology and the im- 
provements in communication will, if not frustrated by poli- 
tics, impel us towards economic and cultural unity. The chief 
lag, and this is what the war is about, is to be found in the 
sphere of political immaturity. War is a bitter price to pay for 
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political illiteracy but, alas, no other choice is now open. 
Among these ten volumes, the one I have wanted to read 
more than once is Ralph Barton Perry’s. He writes also with 
a sense of urgency in the crisis mood, but his urgency 1s 
never allowed to destroy his cogency. Here 1s fine thought 
expressed in fine prose. Professor Perry appeals to what is 
best in American character, our moral sense, our traditional 
feeling that to know the right is to do the right. “The test of 
morale is bold and sustained action.” His chapter on morale 
lifts this entire consideration from the level of monotonous 
sentimentality and places it where it belongs, namely, on the 
plane of fidelity to principle. 
New York School of Social Work 


Three Men Who Made Medical History 


THE DOCTORS MAYO, by Helen Clapesattle. University of Minnesota 
Press. 712 pp. plus index. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
Inc. 

Tue Docrors Mayo, WHO ARE A BYWORD IN AMERICAN LIFE, 

were young men, just entering practice, in the 1880's. In 

Europe, what was to prove the foundation for modern sur- 

gery and modern medicine had hardly been laid by such men 

as Pasteur, Lister, and Koch; the disagreement of doctors 
confused the medical scene both in this country and abroad, 
but most bright young medical students who could afford 
the journey pushed off to England, France, and Germany 
to see and hear for themselves and to study in the European 
clinics. Not so, however, with Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie. 

They took their medical degrees at the University of Mich- 

igan ‘and the Chicago Medical College, respectively, and went 

home to a little town in Minnesota to enter practice with 
their father. 

Into their education, however, went the best of the old and 
the new which this country had to offer at that time. The 
old was their preceptorship, almost from babyhood, under 
the tutelage of a frontier doctor, their father; the new was 
the formal medical education in the schools, struggling 
bravely to establish standards, and the continuing will to 
observe, study, and learn which took first one, then the 
other, to hospitals, clinics, and offices wherever they heard 
that some man was improving old techniques or devising 
new. In their later years, the Doctors Mayo became famous 
international travelers; but long before that the brothers had 
ridden day coaches from one end of the continent to the 
other, modestly watching and noting and answering, when 
someone chanced to ask their opinion, on the basis of a 
wealth of firsthand experience and original observation which 
the older men could hardly believe. 

This absorbing and scholarly biography, sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota, is of signal importance in at least 
three ways. For one, it is a chronicle of the rise of modern 
medical science and medical organization, as it was interwoven 
in the lives of three men who played leading roles in that de- 
velopment in work which stretched over the greater part of a 
century. It gives, moreover, the clearcut portraits of these 
three—the indomitable, hopeful, forward-looking Old Doc- 
tor and his two famous sons, both remarkable in themselves 
and in the unfailing loyalty, devotion, and understanding of 
their lifetime of work together. And finally, the backdrop is 
the rise of the Middlewest, from the days when Old Doctor 
cared for those wounded in Indian uprisings, fled from 
wolves, and wandered through a trackless wilderness, to the 
time when rail and plane lines and motor highways led to 
a flourishing city which grew up in the midst of the corn- 
fields as the result of the work of his sons. It is important 
that this book, by agreement with Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie 
before the deaths of both men in 1939, represents the concept 
and work of historians rather than medical men; neither the 
men who are its subject nor any member of the staff of the 
Mayo Clinic saw any part of the manuscript. This guiding 
principle and the outstanding success of the author in master- 
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ing and illuminating what must have been an appalling 
wealth and range of material, give the book a humanity ane 
freedom which could hardly have been achieved from any 
less broad and objective approach. 

A review cannot do justice to so many-sided a volume. If 
one aspect stands out above another, aside from the human 
interest, it is to me the interrelationship of medical organiza- 
tion and medical progress. It was almost by accident that the 
Doctors Mayo have become famous internationally not only 
for medical skill but also for the organization of group prac 
tice. Because the father and the two sons were what they 
were temperamentally, they could work together and could 
take advantage of the opportunities that association afforded. 
One could be free to study and observe while the others 
carried the practice. The volume of their work in itself gave 
them an advantage in clinical experience and a chance to 
afford necessary professional facilities which would not have 
been possible for an individual doctor working alone. By 
something akin to social genius, they were able to extend 
the principles they used as members of a family to the col 
leagues they drew in to help them keep pace with their 
rapidly snowballing practice and to animate and sustain im 
others the ideals they set themselves. In the end, more than 
five hundred members of a highly individual profession 
were able, as one English observer noted in surprise, “to live 
and work together in a small town on the edge of nowhere, 
and like it!” 

The Mayo organization, moreover, never ceased, despite 
rebuffs, to ally itself with broader movements within medical 
and educational fields, both in this country and abroad. As a 
group, the Mayo doctors—and their patients—had facilities in 
research, diagnosis, experience, and skill that individual prac- 
tice cannot provide. How that organization developed, and 
how its principles and resources have been upheld to con- 
stitute a living memorial is in itself a record of profound 
significance to social inventors and practitioners in almost 
any field. 

“The Doctors Mayo” is a big book in every sense of that 
term. It is hard to hold, but still harder to lay down. F 
Washington, D. C. Mary Ross 


Niemoeller’s Covenant 


GOD IS MY FUEHRER, being the last 28 sermons by Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, with a preface by Thomas Mann. Philosophical Library and 


ane Book Corp., 294 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid by Survey Associates, 
nc. 


BEFORE ME LIES THE LAST WRITTEN COMMUNICATION I RE 
ceived, on September 23, 1937, from “Prisoner Number 1325 
Martin Niemoeller.” “I hope”, he wrote, “my time of trial 
will not last much longer.” Even now, four years afterwards, 
his trial is not over. Arrested on July 1, 1937, acquitted of the 
charge of treason by the court on March 2, 1938, Martin 
Niemoeller was immediately seized by Himmler’s Gestapo 
and imprisoned in the concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. 
There he remained in solitary confinement, his body weaken- 
ing, his spirit unbroken. Recently he has been transferred to 
Bavaria, probably to the concentration camp in Dachau. 

In these days, thousands whose names are unknown to the 
world, suffer in Europe for their Christian faith. Martin 
Ree name symbolizes their tragic struggle; his name 
dence this Cavigian arts nic a 

tyr in a lonely cell speaks elo- 


a fearless man of whom it ; ita cee 
was also with Jesus of Nea be said, “This fellow 


sermons and can therefore vouch for 


ext. They should be read by our young people in the schools 
py all to whom Christianity is a living force. They give the 
itmosphere of Niemoeller’s parish and let us see the man 
Niemoeller better than any description can. 

The publishers quoted on the dust jacket of the book a 
Mr. Singer and a Mr. Stein who have appointed themselves 
>xperts on Pastor Niemoeller. They could not know that these 
nen are responsible for a recent article in Liberty Magazine 
which was accompanied by an “authorization” of Pastor 
Niemoeller that Stein, after he was questioned, admitted to 
oe faked. The story (supposedly told to Stein by Niemoeller 
in the “I” form) has put Niemoeller’s life in danger because 
had it been authorized by him it would give Himmler’s 
agents sufficient excuse to have him tortured or executed. 
The moral responsibility of Mr. Stein (who is busy now 
writing a biography of Niemoeller) and Mr. Singer as well 
as of the editors of Liberty Magazine is even increased by 
the fact that this article was published in full knowledge of 
its possible consequences: the caption under Niemoeller’s pic- 
ture reads as follows: “4 remarkable, challenging revelation 
from a world-famous prisoner—words that may cause his 
death!” To Niernoeller’s friends the Stein-Singer-Liderty af- 
fair is a cause of deep anxiety and I don’t like to see the 
names of these men printed even on the dust cover of a 
book of sermons by Martin Niemoeller. 


Hiram College Hans W. WEIGERT 


_ + Upon verifying the above facts, Alliance Book Corp. is changing the 
jacket on this book.—The Editors. 


The Critical Responsibility of Free Men 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND CURRENT EVENTS: A Gurr 70 an Ap- 
PRAISAL OF THE NEws, by Leon Whipple. Harper. 241 pp. and xi. Price 
$2.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THIs BOOK Is AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF PRACTICALITY, RE- 

flection, criticism, and inspiration. It gives us good down-to- 

earth rules about how to treat the daily grist of information 
we get from all sources, but it also repeatedly points out 
that all the information in the world is of little use unless 
we select, arrange, and judge with intelligence. If we really 
wish to know how to sift and sort this grist of current hap- 
penings, and if we follow even half of the directions given 
here, we will be a lot prouder of ourselves than we are now. 

If, in addition, we wish to apply our critical judgment to 

the items we select, according to the suggestions of Professor 

Whipple, we should gain in humility. 

This is a “how-to-do-it” book with intrinsic power. The 
author is interested in practical and observable patterns. He 
shows us the pattern of a news story, of studying a human 
character, of how best to listen to a radio speech or forum, 
of how to analyze and study all reports we receive, whether 
from newspaper or radio. He would have us protect ourselves 
from the haphazard, the vague, and the prejudicial. His 
suggestions on how to weave facts together from various 
sources, how to keep a really usable file of news stories and 
articles, and how to analyze broadcasts should be true eye- 
openers to most of us. 

These things are fundamental practical techniques, but 
are more or less mechanical, and might be expected in any 
such book from a professional journalist. Professor Whipple 
departs from all notions of mere mechanics and of reading 
or listening habits in his insistence on the critical responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen. No amount of machinery can 
save a soul, or sharpen a mind. Uncritical reading and lazy 
listening are mere drugs. i pe 

The author’s way of writing is mainly in the tone of com- 
mon sense directions, but his underlying sense of individual 
responsibility frequently lifts his prose to a higher level of 
urgency. He is not only a useful guide toward, but a true 
prophet of, an informed public opinion. Witness these terse 


sentences: 
“The great purpose of this study of current events 1s to 
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What are you doing 
to help Democracy? 


Today, as never before, our ideas of 
are being re-examined in the merciless gl 
change and world upheaval—not only by our enemies 
but by ourselves. This series of lectures on the 
American brand of Democracy, now in handy, in- 
expensive book form, provides a wealth of material 
for discussion, reflection, and action on the part of 
American teachers, social workers, writers, students, 
and readers interested in Democracy’s advancement. 


Democracy 
are of social 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Avery O. Craven 


A clear, vigorous exposition of what democracy has meant to 
us at other times in our history: pioneer days, the early years 
of the Constitution, the Civil War, the era of expansion. What 
democracy meant to the founding fathers—and how Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Bryan interpreted and used it as a political 
and social weapon. Sheds important light on the kind of 
democracy we must demand from our leaders today, ‘The 
reader will find many interesting and provocative asides in this 
little book.”—New York Herald Tribune. $1.00. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY ? 


By Charles E. Merriam 


Is democracy really slow to make decisions? Is it really as 
inefficient as its critics aver? How was the accusation ‘‘democ- 
racies always become dictatorships in time of war’ answered 
by Lincoln? Here is a working definition of democracy, and a 
convincing defense of democratic ideals that should bolster our 
faith in American democracy’s future. ‘‘This great little book 
is part of the wisdom literature of democracy.”—Christian 
Century. $1.00. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


Edited By Newton Edwards 


A group of distinguished educators here re-appraise the func- 
tions and responsibilities of education as a force in American 
life, and map out the direction that education should take, not 
only in promoting true American ideals, but also in adjusting 
the individual to the democractic culture. “‘. . slender but 
intellectually capacious volume.”’—New York Times. $1.25. 


DEMOCRACY and NATIONAL UNITY 


Edited By William T. Hutchinson 


The six most important forces in American society here present 
their problems in the present struggle towards national unity. 
A specialist in each field—Constitutional Law, Political Leader- 
ship, Business, the Press, Organized Labor, Agriculture—here 
defines how it can be brought into a working alignment with the 
others; and the recent succession of domestic crises; present a 
united American front in the world emergency. An exceptionally 
timely book. $1.00. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
CIVILIZATION 


By John U. Nef 


“Civilization at the Crossroads” can be either an empty phrase 
in the mouth of a spellbinder, or, as today, it can be a con- 
sideration of genuine importance to every citizen. Here are 
the ckanges we will have to make, the state of mind we will 
have to adopt. the examples we will have to set future genera- 
tions, if we are to make our contribution towards the building 
of a noble democracy on the twin bases of industrialization and 


idealism. $3.00. 
These books are part of the 1940-41 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures 


for the Study of American Institutions 


At bookstores, or direct from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


EC 
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litt us above the mob, to arm us with individual standards of 
judgment.” 
“Do not be stampeded into premature choices. 
the ripening of your views, for the clear inner 
alone makes men wise in thought, strong 1m act. 
“Don’t spread yourself too thin; you can understand many 
more events than you can do anything about.” 
“We dare not deceive ourselves, much, for we cannot, in 
the long run, even advance our own interests unless we deal 
with the facts, nor can we do away with facts by calling 
thena names.” 
We should like to allude, as the author does, to the social 
and philosophic problems connected with the gathering and 
distribution of news, via newsprint, platform, and radio. But 
the continuous consideration is the education of American 
citizens by whatever means, so that they will develop to the 
utmost their honest critical judgment of affairs on the basis 
of ascertainable facts. How complex this process is, Professor 
Whipple clearly shows, but he shows further how the will to 
learn is an essential complement to the will to believe. He 
shows also how the heart of American opinion should beat 
under the reciprocating pressures of old history and new, 
and how we can neither be saved, nor deserve to be, unless 
‘we try methodically to understand the incredible dramas of 
our own day. 


The Town Hall, New York 


Wait for 
light that 


GerorcE V. DENNY, JR. 


Progress in Social Planning 


PLANNING FOR AMERICA, by George B. Galloway and associates. 
Holt. 713 pp. Price $4; text edition, $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 


Dr. GALLowAyY HAS PERFORMED A SIGNAL SERVICE TO THE 
cause of social prevision. At a time when there is an identifi- 
able groundswell of opinion to say that planning for public 
welfare is impossible or inexpedient unless it is undertaken 
with totalitarian ends or military purposes in control, he and 
his collaborators make what seems to me to be an unanswer- 
able case for democratic forethought and foresight. Nor is 
that case made in wishful terms merely, nor in terms of 
foreign analogs. 

The book is American to the core in background, idiom, 
‘sense of need and record of accomplishment to date. It derives 
as completely from the American scene and its dilemmas as 
did “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It has, also, at once the unity of its 
theme seen as national and of its editor’s clear vision of the 
kind of book. he was endeavoring to supply. Unlike so many 
symposium books, this one comes off as homogeneous, sus- 
tained, and single purposed. The fact that the senior author 
contributes the first and last sections helps to impress his 
objective upon the whole; and the other authors have evi- 
dently been editorially constrained, as there are no duplica- 
tions and no weak offerings. 

Planning ideas fall sensibly into a number of related cate- 
gories—concerning natural resources, economic activities, so- 
cial issues, regional approaches, and now planning for war. 
In each field a really eminent and well informed authority 
has been selected and the data are fresh, salient, and con- 
‘structive in emphasis. In the social planning section the 
‘treatment of population, nutrition, housing, education, health, 
recreation, and social security is exceedingly well-informed 
and vital. The chapter on “fiscal policy” is as comprehensive 
a summary of the current issues in this controversy as any 
T have seen. 

The book shows conclusively how far along in planning 
‘we have in: fact come; shows that it springs from local needs: 
that it is time for the planning approach to be more per- 
vasively influential in our political and social thinking; that 
planning can be plural in method while single in purpose. On 
one phase of the subject. I would have liked fuller treatment 
in order to answer familiar criticism—namely, the ways now 
employed and the ideas evolving as to how to be sure that 
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the administration of planning 1s democratic both on thi 
score of administration as a process as well as planning as < 
How the devolution of planning is combined witt 
the proper and rightful centralization needs to be see oF 
for the skeptical. Certain TVA experiences might userully 
have been described here by way of example. 

But in the total this is a most valuable addition to the 
meager literature of social self-consciousness. Here is valid 
American hopefulness grounded in the recent applied de 
liberations of experts animated by good will. 


New York 
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Background for the Eastern War 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN EASTERN ASIA, by Claude A. Buss, 
Macmillan. 569 pp. Price $5. 


F THE PACIFIC: THe PHILIPPINES, by Florence Horn, 
ne Le ee 316 pp. Illustrated endpaper maps. Price $3.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THESE BOOKS ARE INVALUABLE TO ALL WHO WANT MORE BACK 
ground for the conflict in the Far East. Dr. Buss’s exhaustive 
study consists of two parts: the first discusses the Sino-Jap- 
anese war, its causes and effects; the second deals with the 
interests of the major powers concerned in’ eastern Asia. It 
is especially the second part that contributes a great mass of 
new material. The inside story of the German-Japanese under- 
standing, for example, is a masterpiece, both in its historic 
groundwork and its dramatic presentation. (“With two Ger- 
man divisions I could drive the Japanese out of China in two 
weeks,” General von Falkenhausen told Berlin.) The pre- 
war position of the United States is clearly defined. Dr. Buss 
combines a wealth of information with a readable style. 

In an important book, Miss Horn presents facts which we 
need to know about the Philippines, unhappily athwart the 
path of Japan’s southward thrust. She discusses the complex 
social and economic life of the island people, and gives good 
answers to some of the problems she found there. Her chap- 
ter on the position of the Church in the islands is excellent, 
and her presentation of the Japanese Fifth Column is the 
best that has been done on the subject. Of particular interest 
is the summary of the Filipino’s problems as seen through 
his own eyes. Fenno Jacob’s photographs are impressively 


dramatic. 


New York Ernest O. Hauser 


What a New American Sees 


FIRST PAPERS, by Martin Gumpert. Duell, 


i ? Sloan & Pearce. 310 pp. 
Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc sn PP 


WE AMERICANS HAVE A NEW SOURCE OF AUTHENTIC INFORMA- 
tion, good counsel, and kindling inspiration~about our life 
—the exiled cream of the European élite, who have been 
driven here by the fascist hurricane abroad. They give us such 
a chance to see ourselves as others see us as we have never had 
before. Not that we have not had, during the century and a 
half of our national life, many another “chiel amang us takin’ 
notes.” But, with the exception of the German °48 revo- 
lutionaries who brought us such a splendid contribution of 
disciplined intellectual power, they have been of two classes 
neither of whom was in a position to speak from valid ex. 
perience. The shawled and bundle-carrying wage earners 
who came by the millions (literally) saw only the poorest and 
most primitive side of American tenement house existence 
They also had no adequate standard of comparison by which 
ts measure what they experienced here. The few others at 
if _ other extreme—the Dickenses, Trollopes, Duhamels, 

estertons, Priestleys—had the sketchiest, most partial, visit- 
or's view of the top layer of life in the U.S. A., and S for 
standards of comparison, they had one all tise ready—th 
rigid unquestioned, often trivial, European Bonteas iat 
oF customs and manners, by which the American way of 


eating boiled eggs was about : ae 
a lynching, from what may ee ‘ vanaton =f 


Now Europe is presenting us, as on a silver salver with 
) the finest type of cultivated, professionally trained and highl 
: civilized men and women. Though they are of the same ae 
sas the little or big celebrities who for a hundred years have 
| looked down their noses at the way we shake hands, at the 
. American formulae for introducing people to them, these later 
| hewcomers are as deeply, organically, permanently rooted in 
American life as the laborer who came from Italy or the 
coal miner from Wales. 

Martin Gumpert is a notable example of these new citizens 
of our Republic, who are both keen, experienced, and dis- 
¢riminating observers of American life, and also whole- 

heartedly committed to sharing it with us. In a fine introduc- 
tion to this volume of impressions of our country, Thomas 
Mann says, “This man is no emigrant who waits for the re- 
turn to his Homeland. He does not look back. He is here for 
good and with all his heart.” 

There could hardly be more interesting reading for any 
thoughtful American man or woman than Dr. Gumpert’s 
shrewd, human, warm-hearted, and sharply penetrating re- 
port on what an intelligent, open-minded, new American 
sees, as he lives, moves, and makes his living in the U. S. A. 
Arlington, Vt. DorotHy CANFIELD 


American Social Thinking Since 1815 


THE COURSE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT: An In- 
tellectual History Since 1815, by Ralph Henry Gabriel. Ronald Press. 
452 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

ProFEssoR GABRIEL HAS WRITTEN ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
volumes to appear in the field of American history in some 
years. It is virtually a history of American intellectual life 
and social thought since 1815, laying special emphasis upon 
the manner in which such intellectual trends affected the 
interpretations of democracy and social reform. 

We started out in the early nineteenth century with the 
heritage of the eighteenth century European Enlightenment, 
which held that all would be well if we could make use of 
the sweetness and light inherent in Pure Reason. The leading 
exponents of this point of view were men like Emerson and 
Thoreau, and the movement culminated in the Transcen- 
dentalism of the Forties and the Brook Farm experiment. 
The main dissenting voice was that of Herman Melville. — 

The major part of the volume is devoted to the period 

since the Civil War. The reaction against the idealism and 
reform spirit of the preceding generation, which was mani- 
fested by the irresponsible quest of wealth and the un- 
paralleled political corruption of the days of reconstruction 
and the Gilded Age, is clearly set forth. For the spirit of 
reform there was substituted the gospel of laissez faire, com- 
pounded out-of the lore of the English classical economists 
and Spencerian evolutionism. 
' The most influential spokesman for governmental in- 
activity and the dominion of laissez faire was the Yale econ- 
omist and sociologist, William Graham Sumner. While his 
assault upon reform and “uplift” gained him the affection 
of economic moguls and political bosses, Sumner was him- 
self, paradoxically enough, one of the fiercest critics of eco- 
nomic exploitation, political, corruption, and capitalistic 
imperialism. 

_ Many arose to battle against the forces of Mammon. 

Ingersoll and Andrew D. White attacked the corruption in 

religion. Richard T. Ely, Washington Gladden, W. D. P. 

Bliss, and George D. Herron created a new social gospel. 

Lewis Henry Morgan showed that anthropology could not 

be made the handmaiden of economic exploitation. Ely, 

Simon N. Patten, Thorstein Veblen, Charles A. Beard, and 

others, undermined the foundations of classical economics 

and assaulted the citadel of capitalism. 

Henry Adams was the Herman Melville of the turn of 
the century. He saw clearly how science, technology, and 
industry had undermined the old democratic assumptions. 
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NATION AND FAMILY 


The Swedish Experiment in Democratic 
Family and Population Policy 
By Alva Myrdal 


This timely and authoritative volume, based on official and 
private studies of the last ten years, provides for the first time 
in English a comprehensive evaluation of the population poliey 
and current program of family life cultivation upon which 
Sweden is embarked. Questions of family size, economic assis- 
tance in housing, childbearing, provisions for education, for 
improving quality of stock, reducing illegitimacy, disseminating 
birth control information, ete., are helpfully discussed for 
American readers seeking reforms essential to attaining improve- 
ment in the quality of a democratic population. $4.00 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
CURRENT EVENTS 


A Guide to an Appraisal of the News 
By Leon Whipple 


Associate Editor, Survey Graphic 
Professor of Journalism, New York University 


This volume, written out of the author’s more than twenty 
years experience in teaching current events to college stu- 
dents, is the first to show all thoughtful citizens how they can 
quickly identify and interpret what is significant in the news, 
how to test news sources, use newspapers, the radio and movies 
intelligently, detect false views from biased opinion—in short, 
get the facts on which to base their judgment and action on 
men and measures, In times like these this volume is a price- 
less tool in the hands of every seeker after truth, $2.50 


MY LIFE IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


By Clarence J. Hicks 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


How the helpful and valuable work of industrial relations got 
under way in our corporate life is here described through the 
personal experiences of ths man who, starting with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, was instrumental in developing this 
work at Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and later at the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey. This volume is at once the 
fascinating story of a pioneer’s fifty eventful years and a chal- 
lenge to the wider use of tested industrial relations policies in 
the solution of today’s mounting problems in this field. $2.50 


MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST 


By Melville J. Herskovits, Ph.D. 


Professor of Anthropology, Northwestern University 


Overwhelming evidence growing out of extensive anthropological 
field studies and other scientific analyses is here presented to 
refute widely accepted heliefs concerning Negro inferiority, a 
myth which the author contends is due chiefly to failure to 
appreciate the past of Negro civilizations in its true light. The 
author has had the unusual advantage of first-hand study of 
native Negro life, and he uses this knowledge in a novel and 
realistic way in analyzing their cultural heritage. This volume, 
the first of a series sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, is 
under the editorship of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. $4.00 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Fifth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
Edited by Theodore Brameld, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Educational Philosophy, 
University of Minnesota 


In twelve chapters, outstanding authorities on the development 
of workers’ education in this country offer a definitive, con- 
temporary picture of the theory, problems and successes of this 
new type of democratic education, as exemplifying much of the 
educational philosophy of John Dewey, in whose honor this 
series of books is published. $2.50 


Order these books at your bookstore or direct from 
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But they were rationalized anew from the standpoint 2 
philosophy and education by James and Dewey and from : € 
point of view of law and politics by Justice Holmes. By far 
the most profound of the optimists was the sociologist, Lester 
F. Ward, the great opponent of Spencer and Sumner, who 
declared that it was high time to bring government under 
the control of intelligence and knowledge. 

Professor Gabriel indicates the profound changes brought 
about by the first World War, the resulting political corrup- 
tion and economic collapse, and the well-intentioned flounder- 
ings of the New Deal. Thurman Arnold is presented as the 
outstanding example of the cynicism and empiricism which 
the chaotic condition of our times has encouraged. But 
Arnold’s work may prove indispensable in clearing the 
ground of antique superstitions in the economic field, as 
well as of their legal rationalizations. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The Ukraine as a Ukrainian Saw It 


A HISTORY OF UKRAINE, by Michael Hrushevsky. Edited Dyn Owe 
Frederiksen, preface by George Vernadsky. Yale University Press. 629 
pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harry Ermer BARNES 


Proressor Micuart Hrusuevsxy (1866-1934) was NoT ONLY 
a distinguished historian but also an outstanding leader of 
the Ukrainian national movement. He had suffered persecu- 
tion for his political activities at the hands of both the govern- 
ment of Imperial Russia and of that of the USSR. His “His- 
tory of Ukraine,” a translation of a volume first published in 
1911, presents a comprehensive survey of the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural developments of that unhappy 
country from ancient times to the end of 1940, events sub- 
sequent to 1911 being discussed in two supplementary chap- 
ters written, respectively, by the author and by the editors. 
Although by no means all the contentions of Ukrainian 
nationalists can be accepted, there is little doubt as to the 
legitimacy of their protest against the treatment. to which 
Ukraine had been subjected throughout the centuries by both 
the Russians and the Poles. Professor Hrushevsky presents 
the facts of the history of eastern Europe from a point of 
view that will prove novel to the general public not familiar 
with Ukrainian literature. 

- The volume, as a whole, is quite readable, although the 
earlier chapters are likely to tax somewhat the patience of 
the student. The translation is adequate, but one may doubt 
the wisdom of retaining the Ukrainian transliteration of 
familiar Russian names: Olha for Olga, Volodimir for 
Vladimir, Kharkiv for Kharkov, and so on. The book con- 
tains some interesting maps, a good bibliography, and index. 
Columbia University Micnaer T. FLormnsky 
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of the dangers of oil lamps for mental patients, must have 
electricity. No home is considered where board money is 
necessary to forestall relief. “Never place a patient in a home 
where you yourself wouldn’t sit down and eat,” Miss Crutch- 
er directs her workers. Rural homes are most available, af- 
ford the more wholesome environment; though Springfield 
Hospital, Md., has several of its city-bred patients thriving in 
Baltimore apartments. 

Patients leave institutions on the understanding that they 
need stay in no home they do not like; caretakers know, too, 
that they miay return anyone who does not work out in the 
home. This “on approval” factor has salutary effects. “Sure 
old Mr. Blake was actin’ up in tantrums again the other 
night,” I heard a jovial Irishwoman tell a social worker. 
“And then, as usual, he was sorry. So he says sadly, ‘Will I 
have to leave?’ an’ I says ‘Only be a good boy and you can 


Re ¥ 
stay here the rest of your life’ and he’s been grand ever 


P) ” 
since. 


As the Families See It 


WomEN WHO TAKE MENTALLY ILL OR FEEBLEMINDED BEORSS 
into their homes usually are middle-aged and lonely. Their 
children are grown, and time hangs heavy on their hands. 
Their houses are empty. Food is abundant in rural homes, 
cash scarcer. Often, however, boarding mothers spend more 
money on patients than they get from the state. I visited one 
home where the caretaker had just given her charge, an 
adolescent defective boy, a bicycle; in another, the boarding 
mother proudly showed the social worker and me the com- 
plete Sunday outfits she had bought for her three gray- 
haired “girls.” “I want them to look as good as anybody else 
in church,” she explained. A Maryland family paid its ora 
physician to attend a patient who developed heart trouble, 
rather than return him to the hospital for treatment. 

Ask caretakers why they open their homes to strangers, and 
it is heartwarming to learn the real satisfactions of their 
responsibilities. There is, for instance, the housewife who 
cares for four feebleminded boys in her cozy, immaculate 
home. “My sons got married and moved away, she ex- 
patiated, in answer to my question. “And Pa and I were so 
lonesome in this big house we were going to sell the farm. 
Then we heard about this family care, and the boys have 
been with us three years now.” Her kindly face lighted. 
“Why, it’s like beginning all over again. We're raising an- 
other family!” In another home, obviously too comfortable 
for the board money for two old women to have been the 
major consideration, the beautifully groomed boarding 
mother exclaimed, “Because I like to do for old people! I 
lost my own mother, you see. Why, I just love these two! 
They’re company for me.” 

Such affectionate, personal interest is far removed from the 
inescapable neutrality of an institution where 4,000 adults 
served from a single kitchen cannot have their seasoning pref- 


erences indulged, and no matron can kiss eighty children’s _ 


bruised elbows. But it is also different from the emotional 
pleasures and pains of life with one’s own family. Old people 
who have disrupted children’s and in-laws’ homes by their 
proprietary meddling may turn into dear old souls among 
strangers. Mental patients’ own homes- usually seethe with 
the agonized, despairing, or irritated concern of immediate 
relatives, and sometimes aggravate the very condition that 
caused commitment. Jimmy, for instance, is healthier under 
family care than he would be at home. A seventeen-year-old 
defective in a large family of bright children;he developed 
a series of hypochondriacal illnesses as the best way to get 
attention from his solicitous mother. After a few months’ 
hospitalization at Springfield, he was placed with a young 
farm couple who were given a full understanding of his 
difficulties and a creative sense about helping to solve them. 
Not having to live up to the standards of his brothers and 
sisters, he grew secure by working at very simple tasks as- 
age by the erie a Now he has progressed to running 
is Own e€ usiness, a ) 1 

himself as Sennhand = mobs eee ae ; seer 


Acting with common sense objectivity, normal, warm- 
hearted caretakers frequently work out rem 
ful homespun therapies. 
found chipmunks under 
busy, overworked attend 


arkably success- 
Miss Harrison. for instance, nightly 
her eee oR: the hospital all that the 
d ants could do was say, “No 
there aren’t any,” and pass on to the next nator The first 
night in Miss Harrison’s boarding home, the man of the 
ee went upstairs before she retired, returned to her in 
as living room, and reported, “They’re all gone.” That 
df jeu por ou Miss Harrison said the chipmunks 
€. Fer protector bought her a toy sh 
gun, and after that, nothing more was h, pote 
, eard of i 
munks. To another home, after a short stay of Lockie 
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| Village, a New York state school for defectives, went twitch- 
ing, bedraggled, eleven-year-old Gertrude, who had never 
been able to get past second grade. Three years later, when I 
saw her, she was a fairly attractive, well-poised girl, doing 
| well in seventh grade. “I pet her, I love her, I dress her nice. 
She is happy,” her boarding mother declared in a Swedish 
accent. “So because she is happy, she does better at school.” | 
Psychologists call this “removing emotional blocks by creat- | 
ing a sense of security.” | 

Because it is human nature to grow fond of whatever you 
nurture constructively, whether it be a puppy or a person, 
caretakers’ attachments to their charges are the rule. A child. 
less woman, married thirteen years, took in two nine-year- 
old feebleminded girls. One seemed headed for delinquency, 
the other was highly nervous; neither could safely be re- 
turned to their tempestuous slum homes. In quiet rural sur- 
roundings and in a one-room school where their being over- 
age was not conspicuous, both adjusted well. Two years 
later, in tears, their boarding mother confronted the social 
worker. She was pregnant; would the girls now be taken 
away? The worker reassured her. I was in the home a month 
ago. The baby was crawling on the floor, and the mother 
beamed equally on all three children. 

To the confusion of cynics, more trouble comes from care- 
takers’ tendency to overindulge than to exploit. Social work- 
ers continually caution, “Let Harry milk the cows if he 
likes—it won’t hurt him to work.” “Don’t allow Mrs. Brown 
to stay in her room all morning, make her get up, it’s bad 
for her to brood alone.” or “Bobby must have more dis- 
cipline.” Amazingly few instances of overwork or neglect 
occur under family care and, when they do, they cannot 
last long. In addition to the unscheduled visits of social 
workers, neighbors act as voluntary, unofficial supervisors. 
They are quick to report that “the people over the hill work 
their patients too hard” or even “Mrs. Jones has her patients 
sleeping without sheets.” 


Some of the Problems 


Nort THAT FAMILY CARE IS ALL SMOOTH SAILING. THERE ARE 
problems connected with the method, of course. Members of 
hospital staffs often try to block the release of the patients 
better suited to family care. “How can I run my laundry 
without John?” “Why, Mrs. Ludlow is the most useful per- 
son I have in my dining room,” they'll protest to physicians 
and social workers. Old-timers may be reluctant to leave 
hospitals or state schools, must be coaxed to go out, assured 
that they may return. One old lady, hospitalized for thirty 
years, was placed in twenty-one different homes before she 
was returned to the institution as a lost hope. She had be- 
come so institutionalized that she could not adjust to an 
ordinary home; in one house she complained because the 
bathroom was on the second floor, in another she “never 
heard of a laundry not being in a separate building.” A New 
York boarding home was struck off the list when patients 
were crowded by an influx of summer boarders. Satisfactory 
homes must be closed when caretakers die or move away. 
Sometimes personalities jar on one another. Occasionally, de- 
fective children have been returned to state schools because 
of untrustworthiness. 

But on the whole, family care has overwhelmingly more 
successes than failures. Among the many reports I have read, 
the cases I have seen or discussed, about the most spectacular 
mishap was one chicken coop burned either through neglect 
or spite. Only one patient had a charge of any kind against 
him—and that unproved—among the 2,154 placed in New 
York during one year. Such good behavior, according to Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock, N. Y. State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, corresponds to that reported by large family care sys- 
tems in other countries. It is, in fact, better than the behavior 
of New York’s population at large, whose incidence of crime, 
in 1939, was sixty times greater. ( Continued on page 44) : 
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Community Experience 


THE sysTEM’s SAFETY BOTH FOR COMMUNITY AND PATIENTS IS 
not mere good luck. Patients and homes are carefully selected 
by psychiatrists and social workers respectively. Wherever 
family care is now operating in the United States it 1s honest- 
ly and conscientiously run, calls for no muckraking. 

In Massachusetts, Gardner and Worcester state hospitals 
and Belchertown state school are outstanding placement cen- 
ters. At Worcester putting convalescents in family care as a 
therapeutic step towards discharge was emphasized. But, tor 
a complex of causes, the state as a whole has not capitalized 
on its headstart to develop the plan. 

Pennsylvania has an excellent system so far as it goes. 
Progressively conceived as a means of rehabilitation, it 1s 
handicapped in execution by lack of special appropriations. 

California, to date, has used family care largely for chron- 
ics, Rhode Island for elderly women. 

New York is an outstanding example of a state having ex- 
tensive family care, well organized, centrally supervised, and 
statewide. New York has twenty-seven mental institutions, 
some with 4,000 patients, one with 9,000. Of these twenty- 
seven institutions there are twenty-three—eighteen civil state 
hospitals and five state schools—which might place patients 
in family care. Up to the present, two of the state schools 
have no patients in family care. With the high cost of living 
that makes New York caretakers reluctant to take only one 
or two patients, and with the urgent need to relieve jammed 
wards and get patients out into family care, there has been, 
in some of the state’s placement centers, danger of a compro- 
mise with individualization. Visiting a home where one old 
lady was in family care with a middle-aged widow, I found 
two women eating and chatting together in the kitchen, like 
two women in ahy home anywhere. In another home, harbor- 
ing six old women, I saw “the patients” eating before the 
boarding mother and her daughter, being waited upon by 
them. In both homes the food was abundant, the caretakers 
kindly and solicitous, the patients serene. But I felt a differ- 
ence: one place seemed like a boarding house, the other was 
a home. 

Operating under less pressure and on a smaller scale, the 
intensive Maryland Plan consistently utilizes assimilation into 
the natural family group and has gone far in realizing the 
therapeutic possibilities in family care. First administered by 
Dr. Katherine Stuber, out-patient psychiatrist, and Mrs. Hen- 
rietta B. DeWitt, head social worker at Springfield hospital, 
its objective is discharge. Usually only one patient, never 
more than two—and those of different ages or sex, because 
normal homes do not usually contain two old men or two 
women in their forties—are placed in homes specifically se- 
lected for their needs and backgrounds. As naturally as any 
maiden aunt, puttering grandma, or sturdy son, patients take 
part, within their capacities, in everyday home and farm du- 
ties; they are not only with the family, but of it and its 
pursuits. Two thirds of Springfield’s family care patients are 
self-maintaining. But whether a boarder, working for mainte- 


nance, or maintenance and wages, everyone I encountered. 


used a confident first person plural: “We’re going to plant 
cherry trees here next spring.” . . . “Have you seen our new 
puppy?” ... “Won't you have some of our cider?” 


The Successes of Family Care 


EAcH PATIENT IS GIVEN AS MUCH SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY TO- 
ward his caretaker, as everywhere caretakers are impressed 
with their responsibilities towards patients. One old man, 
formerly an electrician, his judgment too befuddled and his 
hands too tremulous to carry through a job on his own, di- 
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rected the electrification of the farm where he was boarded. 
An imbecile found satisfaction in carrying heavy weights for 
his beloved caretaker, an elderly man with heart trouble. A 
sensitive, seclusive, musical boy with hallucinations was re 
luctant to leave the hospital because he would “be in any 
family’s way.” Convinced that he was needed to accompany a 
proposed caretaker when she sang, a year ago he consented 
to “try it.” Once he realized that he had become useful, even 
to a limited extent, he gained some self-confidence and grad- 
ually began to run errands, mow the lawn, and take over 
the other chores that usually devolve on the son of the house. 
Today he leads a normal social life with young people he has 
met through the church choir, and is almost ready for dis- 
charge. ear te ae ee 

The sense of belonging, of participating 1n real activities in 
a real, though circumscribed world, is the essence of what 
Dr. Stuber and Mrs. DeWitt call “situational therapy.” It is 
progressive and positive. As patients improve, they are moved 
on to other less sheltering homes, or given greater responsi. 
bility where they are. Among the first one hundred patients 
placed in family care from Springfield, thirty-six have been 
discharged. 

Utica State Hospital, N. Y., has also had marked success 
with situational therapy. Some of its patients have been placed 
in family care after as little as two months’ hospitalization. 
“Definite abatement of psychotic symptoms is the rule,” re- 
port Dr. Newton J. Bigelow and Miss Eva T. Schied, R. N. 

On some details of family care, authorities differ. For in- 
stance, some specialists believe in community centers where 
patients can go for recreation and minor medical care, others | 
do not. The more, the latter say, you keep patients away from 
the atmosphere of mental illness, the more they go driving 
and shopping and to the movies and to church among normal 
people, the better. But on the basic principle of the plan— 
giving the happiness, mental healthfulness and freedom of 
home life to everyone no longer benefiting by the specialized 
services of overpopulated institutions—there is complete ac- 
cord. That goes for the patients, too. “In the hospital they 
ask, ‘When can I get out?’; in family care, ‘How long may ] 
stay?’” a New York social worker told me. In her state ] 
visited palatial institutions, simple homes. But in every home, 
when the worker said, smiling, “We’re going back to the 
hospital . . . anybody want to come along?” there were 
unanimous choruses of “No.” 

Family care also has incidental, far-reaching values. Neg- 
lectful families begin to take an interest in “screwy” or 
dumb” members who, they find, can live comfortably out- 
side institutions; conversely, patients who had been ashamed 
to write from a mental hospital plunge into correspondence 
once they are in family care. Sometimes these renewed con- 
tacts result in a patient’s restoration to his own people. At 
institutions, when the aristocracy of labor‘ like telephone op- 
erators and laboratory animal husbandmen are drawn off into 
family care, patients on the next lower level have the chance 
a oa their places, and another cycle of progress is begun. In 
family ie communis, nowy hey tude toward 

cy supplants horror and disinterest, 


ae ae oy for a much-needed popular understanding of 


“Sooner or later,” Dr. William A. B 
Norwich state hospital, Conn., wrote to me, “I am sure eve 
state will adopt the plan.” With an inexpensive tacit oe 
tal health measure so successfully tried and proved here ate 
abroad, let us be pound-wise by investing the necessary pen- 
nies in it soon—before more young curables become ae 


before more chronics sink j 
: sink into apathy a a te tie 
it may be too late. y and parasitism. Later, 
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have children until I’m making twice my present salary,” and 
a girl expects to become a mother the frst year, it is im- 
portant that some outsider bring this unspoken disagreement 
into the open and let them reach an understanding. 

Another favorite thesis of Dr. Parker is that husband and 
wife need to be jointly devoted to a strong, common interest 
outside themselves, if the marriage is to be a happy one. 
Most often, of course, this factor is provided by children, but 
it may just as well be a cause, a business in which both are 
concerned, or even the career of one of them, provided the 
other is passionately and personally involved in its success, 

With these principles and a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience to back her, Dr. Parker is tackling, almost unaided 
the job of saving New York’s threatened marriages. Besides 
the consultation service, her mail queries run as high as 10,- 
000 a year; more than half of the out-of-town correspondents 
are put in touch with local agencies which may help them, 
for Dr. Parker has a comprehensive file of doctors, psychia- 
trists, social workers, and adoption agencies who have of- 
fered to assist her with cases in their areas. 

Dr. Parker believes that we should no more think of 
dissolving the average unhappy marriage than of abandon- 
ing a sick man to die. We should treat every troubled home 
with therapy as cunning as that of the physician trying to 
save a patient's life. Even if this were done some divorces 
would still occur, just as men still die of tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. But these scourges claim fewer “victims every 
year, and the diseases of marriage may be as susceptible to 
treatment and cure as they. Dr. Parker’s record of more than 
half of all pre-divorce cases cured gives her theory some 
laboratory support. The next of man’s enemies for scientists 
to isolate and destroy may, if she is right, be the elusive and 
complicated virus of divorce. 
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for men on leave, and far from home, rests with the com- 
munities and with the civilian population at large. After a 
short space of breathless confusion the communities, social 
agencies, and the federal government are rushing into the 
breach — occasionally knocking each other’s heads in the 
process—to provide the needed services. From the beginning 
the greatest blocks to the quick provision of wholesome 
recreation for soldiers and sailors have been lack of coopera- 
tion among the various levels of government and among 
public and private organizations, but indications are that these 
are gradually being removed. The general pattern today in- 
cludes a council of social agencies assuming leadership in or- 
ganizing community services for men on leave, the agencies 
of the United Service Organizations operating additional 
facilities where needed, the federal government providing 
clubhouses for USO operation and, through the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, stimulating those com- 
munities with no previous organization to form local defense 
recreation councils. 

Equally important is the need for recreation for defense 
workers and their families in areas where normal services are 
being overburdened by the sudden growth in population. 
This need seems to have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the more dramatic appeal of the armed forces. The arguments 
that well-paid defense workers can turn to commercial recrea- 
tion; or that they are working too hard to want any recrea- 
tion except sleep and rest are not borne out by the facts. In 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ON MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Sample copy sent free 


ERE is a new booklet with a 

very timely message. Most 
families now face the necessity of 
making new and frequent adjust- 
ment of outgo to income. ‘“‘Money 
Management Principles”’ tells how 
to go about making these adjust- 
ments. 


A new approach 


Into this new booklet have gone 
the results of our thinking and of 
our experience with budgeting 
problems of families over the last 
ten years. Unlike so many books 
on budgeting this one recommends 
no fixed percentages, gives no 
rigid pattern of spending for the 
reader to follow. How the income 
is to be spent should be worked 
out to meet the special needs of 
the individual family. And if the 
spending plan is made by and for 
the whole family it has a real 
chance to succeed. 


That, briefly, is the thinking be- 


hind the new ‘Money Manage- 
ment Principles.’”” The booklet 
urges that the business side of 
home making be organized around 
the interests of the entire family 
and gives many practical sugges- 
tions for doing it. Important chap- 
ters discuss ‘‘How do we start to 
plan?,” “Consider family objec- 
tives,’’ ““The family conference,” 
“How shall we pay?” and, because 
many families think that their 
circumstances are special ones, 
there’s a chapter for them “But 
what if see 


Send the coupon 


To introduce “Money Manage- 
ment Principles’ we'd like to send 
you a free copy. We believe that 
you will want to bring it to the 
attention of families who 
are having trouble keeping their 
expenses within their incomes. 
Won’t you please use the coupon? 
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HIDDEN HUNGERS 
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A practical handbook to ways by which you, Social 
Workers, can set processes in motion to help your 
community to good nutrition. 


Christodora House offers all 
that you need . . . and much 


that you want. Prepared jointly by the National Maternal and Child 


Health Council and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, with advice from the American Red 
Cross and the American Dietetic Association in matters 
pertaining to nutrition. Introduction by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 96 pages, 25 cents 
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THE STRATEGY OF PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 4) ) 


many communities the need for recreational facilities for 
amilies of defense workers is acute, particularly for children 
nany of whom have both parents away all day on jobs in wat 
ndustry. 

Pointing the directional beam of recreation toward the 
irmed forces and industrial workers does not mean that 
€creation in communities not affected by the location of 
raining camps and war industries should be overlooked. The 
uigh rates of delinquency in areas where leisure time op- 
yortunities are scarce, lower Harlem in New York City, for 
xample, are continual reminders that our defenses are vul- 
1erable at many points. One of the best methods of assuring 
1 generation of citizens with a fervent respect for the ideals 
of democracy is the provision for them in their formative 
years of recreational opportunity, not on a regimented 
‘strength through joy” basis, but through facilities and guid- 
ince to help them follow their own freely chosen interests. 


AXIS ALIENS IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 13) 


ind give it our encouragement. We must remember, espe- 
sially, that most of those who came here from other lands did 
30 because they revere and respect the freedom which America 
s able to offer them. 

So long as the aliens in this country conduct themselves 
n accordance with law, they need fear no interference by the 
Department of Justice or by any other agency of the federal 
yovernment. They may be assured, indeed, that every effort 
will be made to protect them from any discrimination or 
ibuse. This assurance is given not only in justice and decency 
‘o the loyal non-citizens in this country but also in the hope 
hat it may spare American citizens in enemy countries unjust 
-etaliation. 

Inevitably, there are some among our alien population who 
ire disloyal. The federal government is fully aware of the 
Jangers presented not only by such persons but also by dis- 
oyal citizens. The government has control of the activities of 
hese elements. At no time, however, will the government en- 
sage in wholesale condemnation of any alien group. 

The Department of Justice believes that an alert and vigilant 
‘itizenry can aid in the defense of the nation against hostile 
lements. The Department is convinced, however, that it is 
igainst the best interests of the nation for citizens to attempt 
hemselves to apprehend or punish real or fancied violators of 
he law. Citizens should transmit all evidence of hostile ac- 
ivity either to the nearest office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
estigation or directly to the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ngton. o. 

The Department also urges that state and local authorities 
ake no direct action against suspected aliens in their com- 
nunities, but instead consult with representatives of the De- 
yartment of Justice, which is qualified by law and experi- 
nce to handle any situation threatening the interests of the 
ation. 

The defense of our country will be hurt, not helped, by any 
ersecution of our non-citizens. If we create the feeling among 
liens and other foreign-born that they are riot wanted here, 
ve shall endanger our national unity. Such an impression 
ould only give aid and comfort to those enemies whose aim 
is to infect us with distrust of each other and turn aliens in 
\merica against America. To do this would be to defeat what 


ye ourselves are defending. 
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To People 
Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Dd 
bepinner hasn’t 


you have the constant urge to write but the fear that a 


a chance? Then listen to what the editor of 


Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


‘After graduating 


from N.LA., I 
came news 
spondent for the 
New Orleans States 
and the morning pa- 
per, the Times-Pica- 
yune, I received top 
space rates from both 
papers. I have al- 
ready netted $175.57 
and proved by actual 
experience that N. I. 
A, instruction is as- 
toundingly efficient 
and accurate in 
charting the course 
of aspiring writers.”’ 
—Mrs. D. B. Turn- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade 
eres New Orleans, 
a, 


be- 
corre- 


“Before 
the N.I.A. course, I 


completing 


sold a feature to 
Screenland Magazine 
for $59, What result- 
ed in an immediate 
assignment to do an- 
other for the same 
magazine, After gain- 
ing confidence with 
successive feature 
stories, I am aow 
working into the fic- 
tion field. Previous 
te enrolling in the 
N.I.A. I had never 
written a line for 
publication, nor seri- 
ously expected to do 
so.”’—Gene FE. Le- 
vant, 116 West Ave. 
28, Los Angeles, Calif, 


' we have published? It 
| more people are trying to write than ever 
_ before, but talent is still rare and the writer 
4 still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 

comers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
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oe eveuunt 1941 Newspaper Institute of America 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Lib- 


| erty Magazine—than ever before. Some of 
_ the greatest of writing men and women have 
| passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
§ will take their places? Who will be the new 

_ Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rud- 


yard Kipling, and many others whose work 
is also true that 


riches and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of power.” 


Writing Aptitude 
Test — FREE! 

HE Newspaper Institute of America of- 

fers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the 
army of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N., I. A, course 
based on the practical training given by big 
metropolitan dailies. 


Learn to Write by Writing 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method 


which teaches you to write by writing! You 
develop your individual style imstead of 
trying to copy that of others. 

You ‘cover’ actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted “professional” 
touch. Then you’re ready for: market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to 
take the Writing Apti- 
tude Test. It requires but 
a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the 
csupon now! Make the 
first move towards the 
most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation — 
writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York. (Found- 
ed 1925) 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
| FOR SOCIAL WORK 


{ A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July 1942 
eS 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1941 


Conditions: Criticism of a 


Pre-psychotic 
Robert P. Kemble, M.D. 


Adolescent 
Concept 


The Later Adjustment of Twenty-six Adolescents Diagnosed 
as Schizophrenic or Potentially Schizophrenic 
Hedda Gladstern 


An Evalution of a State Hospital Child Guidance Clinic 
Mary T. LaMore 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1941 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to X, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each. 


For further information write to 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


THE DIRECTOR 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


LANGUAGES 


wy Linguaphone. 


In your own home you can master 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, 


RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—any of 29 lan- 
guages by this amazingly simple, quick, 
direct conversational method. Used by 
a million home-study students for 
business, careers, professions. 

Send for FREE Book 


‘LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 R.C.A. Building New York City 
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PUBLIC SERVICE IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE THROUGH 
SOCIAL WORK 


Public Welfare departments of the 
Federal government and the states are in 
need of trained practitioners, consultants 
and administrators. 


Civil Service examinations for these re- 
sponsible positions require training in a 
school of social work. The curriculum 
of The New York School of Social Work 
prepares students for work in all fields of 
social work in a program which leads to 
the Master of Science degree. 


A catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. | 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Social Research 
Tings 


Leading to the degree of M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. « 3 


18 Somerset Street 


CONSIDER 
THE 
GIRAFFE 


Nature helped the giraffe to reach 
things easily — quickly. 

We, at the Hotel McAlpin in 
New York, have taken the tip and |} 
built our hotel convenient to 
everything and everywhere. | 

i 


Only 1 block from Pennsylvania 
Station. About 5 minutes from 
Grand Central Station and toTimes | 
Square. Largest department stores 
across the street. Express sub- | 
ways downstairs. B. & O. Motor | 
Coaches stop at our door. Truly, | 
the McAlpin is “A Great Hotel.’ +). 


Rooms with private bath 


From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double | | 


HOTEL MCALPIN | 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


Qur help is free... 


But It Costs Us Money to Give It 
For those without jobs, the League for Mutual Aid 


tries to find jobs—at no fee. 

To those who are ill or without money, the League 
grants loans—at no interest. 

With no creed or dogma to limit it, the League has 
worked through twenty-two years for one purpose—to 
give help to those who need it. 

And it was never more important than it is right now 
that this unique service continue . . . never so urgent 
that it be extended. 


The League is supported by membership dues 
of $5 a year; more if you can afford it. Won’t 
you join with us now and get others to do so? 


The League for Mutual Aid 


ADELAIDE SCHULKIND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Leroy Peterson, Treasurer 
League for Mutual Aid 
(104 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Here is $5 to enroll me as a member of the League and to help the 
League extend its help to those who need it. 


(MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO LEROY PETERSON) 
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SIX LECTURES BY 


Bertrand 


© Russell 


Tuesdays, 8 P. M. 
Beginning Jan. 27 


“Problems of Democracy” 


. International Government 
. Socialism and Democracy 
. Education 


. Racial Questions and 
Minority Problems 


. The Individual and Society 
. Marriage and the Family 


50 cents per lecture, $2.50 for the series 


Rand School of Social Science 


7 BE. 15 St. N. Y. ALg. 4-3094 


American 
Speeches: 
1940-1941 


Are Vital Speeches 


*A State of Emergency Ex- 
ists” —Roosevelt 

“Acceptance Speech” — Will- 
kie 

‘*‘Let’s Face the Facts’’— 
Thompson 

“The One Road to Peace” — 
Spellman 

“Labor, Freedom, and Democ- 
racy’’—Green 

AND 22 other addresses by Mold- 

ers of American Opinion. PLUS 

biographies, notes on the occasion, 


delivery and audience reaction. The 
fourth in the series. 


315p. $1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WE ASKED 


Diego Rivera to make a drawing describing 
the root purpose of The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. Here it 1s. 


FOR 17 YEARS 


this Committee has sought to expedite exchange 
of ideas between North and South. One of the 
oldest organizations in this field of interna- 
tional affairs, it welcomes the thousand-and-one 
agencies now concerned for building a spiritual 
community of interest in this hemisphere. 


For July 1942—the Committee announces: 


THE 17th SEMINAR 
IN MEXICO 


What it is. For 16 years, the Seminar has 
been chiefly devoted to the study of Mexican 
life, of relations between Mexico and the 
United States. Beginning with the 17th session, 
the Seminar will be an annual training school 
in inter-American affairs. 


Who will participate. Membership will con- 
sist of invited North Americans and Latin 
Americans. Competent and carefully picked 
representatives of various nations, North and 
South, will meet to study their common: re- 
sponsibilities as members of the larger Ameri- 
can community. The faculty will be drawn from 
the United States, from Mexico, from other 
republics to the South. 


What is the program. The Seminar will oc 
cupy July. There will be two periods for lec- 
tures, round table discussions, informal con- 
tacts—ten days in Cuernavaca, two weeks in 
Mexico City. There will be an intermission be- 
tween these periods of five days—which may 
be spent in rest, in visits to Oaxaca, Michoacan, 
or other points. There will be half-day and 


me 
Hubert Herring, Director 

Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send information concerning The 17ih Seminar in 
Mexico to. 


signed. 


SSS 


address 


If you wish Yale University Press to mail you a copy of Hubert 
’s h here enclose a check 
for $3.00 made payable to Yale University Press. 


full-day breaks in the program to permit jour- 
neys to nearby points of interest. The regular 
program will deal with the economics, political 
patterns, international relations, history of the 
hemisphere. Attention will be given to the arts, 
education, social questions. 


Hubert Herring, long-time student of Latin 
American affairs, and author of the recently 
published book GOOD NEIGHBORS, will di- 
rect the Seminar with the aid of a faculty of 
thirty Americans and Latin Americans. 


Detailed information and application blanks 
will be sent upon request. Use the coupon. 
JOHN DEWEY, Honorary Chairman 

STUART CHASE, Chairman 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN, HENRY GODDARD 
LEACH and EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, 


Vice-Chairmen 


WALTER FRANK, Treasurer 


